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| Ww DAHLIAS 
Late February ork fl Best se a and 
rize innin 
INCA ROSEA makes an excellent bedding plant, but it is Genius to iin ie a: 
very slow growing and, for this reason, seeds should be sown Everywhere 
thinly at once in a light soil. As soon as the seedlings are large { : nora 
4 enough, plant them in boxes and if necessary set them singly in Nature’s Most Fascinating Flower 
) three-inch pots, in which they will grow to good size and be Every Root Reproduces Itself 
* ready for planting in the garden in May. f Every posed — ° 
Where manure is available it should be hauled out tothe garden { wy wabiaid 
plot while the ground is still frozen if the amount to be used is }}) 25 Seeds Like We Plant, $1.00 
large. All hauling, for that matter, such as soil for filling and 2 
grading, should be trucked now because the ground will be too uN + to da-inch showy exhibition dani 
soft in early Spring to work on. f to the dainty 1-inch pom. Easily grown, 
With the lengthening days, scales on ferns indoors will begin to { ren a ae ene 
multiply. Scales, of course, can be distinguished from the little / small cost. 
brown specks which are spores, arranged in regular rows on the Large Descriptive Catalog Free 
Phlox Kelseyi under sides of the leaves by their waxy shells which cover their ! Seshieied 
bodies. Old fronds which are badly infested should be cut off Kendal Dahlia Gardens 
and burned; spray the others with a whale oil soap solution. , ? . 
N ew or Aphids may be found on primroses, ivies and other house plants. Box M, Massillon, Ohio 
Use a nicotine spray on these. f 
Viola Jersey Gem can be propagated by cuttings, if a few f 
Noteworthy plants are brought indoors now and are cut back hard to en- { “4 
Pl t courage new shoots. Root the cuttings in sand and when they y YESS) 
have started, plant them singly in pots or in boxes. All the /» . - 
an S cornuta varieties can be ooncaiinl tas way but the variety ‘) 1200 Cakielits 
Including Colorado Mountain Apricot is best started each year from seed. i) 
Flowers and Miniature Shrubs | | Persons with conservatories may begin to take cuttings from “\ eS ete ee oe once 
for the Rock Garden, Lovelier | now on of fuchsia, heliotrope, stevia, salvia, geraniums and other i pose. Correspondence solicited. 
(Own-root) Lilacs, and New | | bedding plants. These cuttings should be taken from young wood {s ROBERT WAYMAN 
Introductions in Iris and | only. i! en nee = % 
Hardy Phlox Cover the hotbeds, which are to be used for early vegetables i) 
: . | with sash now, so that they will warm. Spread mats over the \ 
Catalogue Mailed Free | sash on cloudy days and at night. " | Dahlias. Gladioli 
Fruit trees may be pruned any time from now on when the #) d . 
D. M. ANDREWS temperature is above freezing and the wood is not frozen. Dor- 4) Hardy Perennial Plants 
ROCKMONT NURSERY | _— sprays may be applied to fruit trees and ornamental plants, i) Stock oe and oun 0 name 
oo. . rices reasonable 
BOULDER, COLORADO || Wj iN Send for Catalog 
33S SS we 8 ne 8 we 8 we 8 we 8 es et we * et et et 
Ba eee ee ee ee ee W. W. Wilmore’s Dahlia Farm 
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Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples | 
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Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street 


Weston, Mass, 





CHOICE PLANTS 


for the FLOWER GARDEN 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE MILLs BELCHEs 


1931 Catalog 





Blueberries 


Larger Than a Wedding Ring 


Selected and bred for large, 
delicious, crispy smooth ber- 
ries, and vigorous, productive, 
beautiful bushes. Strong, 


healthy plants, true to name— 
Aristocrats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 

















“Flowers of remarkable size and hue, 
Flowers such as Eden never knew” 





PALACE 


to-type and sure to germinate. They 
are becoming more popular in the United 
States every year because of their superb 
quality and because they are so easy 
to grow. If you would like a garden 
full of flowers such as you never grew 
before, send your order to Sutton & 
Sons. Be sure to write for 


GARDEN S BLENHEIM 


LOWERS grown from Sutton’s 
fF ect are the kind that require 
superlatives to do them justice. 
So sure are these pure-bred seeds to 
produce large, gorgeously colored blooms, 
that wherever there are gardens in Eng- 
land, there Sutton’s Seeds are first choice. 
Pictured above are the gardens at Blen- 
heim Palace. These beautiful gardens, 
like those on the estates of many of 
the nobility, shrines of historic interest 
as well as those of thousands of small 
home owners, are abloom from early 
summer till frost with flowers grown 
from Sutton’s Seeds. 
By appointment, Seedsmen to His 
Majesty King George V, Sutton & Sons 
are the premier seedsmen of the British 


Fm 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticul- 
ture and General Garden Seed Catalog 


You will find this book of more than 
passing interest. Besides illustrating and 
describing hundreds of exquisite flowers, 
it contains valuable cultural information 
for the amateur gardener. It will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 35 cents in 
stamps or International Money Order. 


Empire. Established in 1806, four gen- Address 
erations of Suttons have contributed SUTTON & SONS. LimiTED 
their time, skill, knowledge and experi- Dept.X Reading, England 


ence to the breeding, improvement and 
selection of the choicest of pure-bred 
seeds. As a result, Sutton’s Seeds are 
invariably uniform in high quality, true- 


Sutton’s Seeds 
ENGLAND S BEST 
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Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 









KUNDERD GLADIOL 
STAND SUPREME 


The Name is Your 


Guarantee 


By buying your Gladioli direct 
from Kunderd, the foremost Gladi- 
olus Farm in the world, you are 
sure of getting the true varieties 
that have made the name Kunderd 
internationally famous. You will 
get bulbs that bloom and produce 
large well-filled spikes. Write for 
the 1931 Kunderd Gladiolus Book 
—it’s Free. Describes 600 kinds 
and shows 52 in natural colors. 
Kunderd’s quality seeds also listed. 
Use coupon. 


A. E. Kunperp, 

187 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. 1 
Dear Sir: Please send me the Free 19% 

Kunderd Gladiolus Book. 






Name. St. or R. F. D.—— 





City. State. 
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New York, N. Y. 
& 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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| BROOKLINE, MASS. Est. 1886 
F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 























PUSSYWILLOWS 


Inserted in your pots of flowering bulbs, or 
used with cut flowers, they add greatly to 
the effect, and make Spring seem “‘just 
around the corner.”’ 


Ours are the finest cultivated sort, and the 
stems are heavy with buds. Order now for 
immediate delivery, or at any later date. 


A bunch of ten heavy stems, 
or equivalent, for 


$1.00—Postpaid 
Full directions for care, with each order 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 























West Orange New Jersey 
BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 
CALANTHES: Any amateur can grow these. 
Dormant bulbs now ready. Calanthe Veitchi, 
beautiful pink sprays at Christmas and New 
Year. Calanthe Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
white. Send for prices and information also 
for special list of established orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL, Orchid Growers 
Summit, N. J. 














GARDEN LECTURES by Mrs. Preston 
Rice of The Cabin Gardens, Kent Hills, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. ‘‘The Spots Gar- 
den Prolonged,” “The Hardy Garden in 
Continuous Bloom.” Each illustrated by 
100 autochrome lantern slides (Direct 
True Color). “Irises and Peonies for Gar- 


den Value,” with or without slides. Further | 


information sent on request. 
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ARDEN BOOK 


WP 


Long acknowledged the stand- 
ard work on gardening. The 
1931 edition pictures hundreds 
of flowers and vegetables and 
tells you how to grow them, 
and the fertilizers and tools to 
use for best results. 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. T-1 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rich, warm effects obtained with Pine Hedges 


Pines at Unprecedented Prices 


OU save money when you use small evergreens for hedges, 

windbreaks or screens. The few years they take for growth 
means nothing when compared with the first cost. This is a 
money-saving offer of Pines. 


We have also some bargains in other species. 


Each X means one transplanting 100 . 1000 
Red (Norway) Pine 14 to 20 in. XX $15.00 $125.00 
Austrian Pine 10 to 18 in. X 12.00 75.00 
Riga Scotch Pine 18 to 24 in. X 12.00 90.00 


You need not question the stock—it’s first quality. We have 
a quantity of both varieties and offer you a real bargain. 


Many other varieties and sizes of evergreens, deciduous trees and 
shrubs are listed in our new price list. Send for a copy. 


Kelsey -Nursery Service 
50 Church Street New York City 









New Vegetables and Flowers 








Shubunkins, Fantails, Nymphs, 
and Common Goldfish, are also listed in 
our Spring pricelist. 


and Water Plants 


Newer and better varieties are now avail- 
able in quantities for natural ponds and 
garden pools. Plants are first-quality, 
grown in our own pond (no collected 
lants offered). Our 
e sent on request. 


pring pricelist will 


FANCY FISH 


Veiltails 


Our Pricelist Mailed Free 


to all interested in Waterlilies, Aquatic 
Plants, and Fancy Fish. Send for a copy. 


BUSKIRK’S 
INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 























Our 1931 Catalogue 


is now ready, and if your name is not 
on our files, send for your copy at this 
time. The catalogue will be mailed you 
at once. 


TOTTY’S 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


Burpee’s Annual abounds 
in interesting planting infor- 
mation and offers valuable 
suggestions as to the best and 
most profitable varieties to 
grow. It is aninteresting book 
of 144 pages, with many of 
the leading Vegetables and 
Flowers illustrated in color. 


Read about Burpee’s new ““Tan- 
gerine’’ Tomato, Burpeeana Cauli- 
flower, that won the National Cauli- 
flower Contest. Sweet Peas, Dahlias, 
etc. Burpee’s Annual willbe mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 250 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


\WWATERLILIES 
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WINTER REFLECTIONS 


The outline of an Elm etched on the horizon, the gray of the Beeches, the white of the Birches, the contrast of 
evergreens and snow, the bright red berries still clinging to the Cotoneasters, are all so beautiful that we do not note the 
bareness of winter, but are reminded of that flood of beauty in bud, flower and foliage, about to burst forth within a 


few weeks. 


The time for planting has not arrived, but the time for planning is at hand. May we remind you that we have 
growing in our nurseries, hardy nursery stock in unusual variety with which to produce the effect you are so eager to 


obtain. 


Be sure to secure your copy of our new handbook which will be off the press late this month. You will find it 
a most valuable reference to all our garden and landscape materials. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, as previously announced, is a consolidation of the Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., and Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
MAIN OFFICE: 853 ADAMS STREET 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and show grounds will be maintained at North Abington and Framingham as in the past. 
Correspondence, orders or inquiries may be directed to either office as your prefer. 








Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


From Conwell 

§ MALL, fibrous roots are carefully pre- 

served in digging — protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth are taken with every 
specimen—for root growth is the secret of 
success with Old English Boxwood. 

Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine Box here at our nurseries, 
We invite your inquiry. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





MARSHALLS 


“MATCHLESS” 
















Mise> I he world’s choicest stocks 
E> of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants, used for years 
in America’s most famous gardens. 
Leading American growers and 
introducers of rare lilies and other 
flower bulbs; — most beautiful, 
authentic, ready-reference cata- 
log, covering all departments 
of Horticulture — 128 pages, 
(newest flowers in colors) 
mailed FREE, 


W.E.MARSHALL 
OE West 231d. St. New YX 
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Coming Events 


March 7-15. Cincinnati, Ohio. Twelfth National Flower and Garden 
eg of the Society of American Florists in the Cincinnati Music 
Hall. 


March 9-14. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Garden and Flower Show in the 
Hotel Sherman. 


March 15-17. Spokane, Wash. Convention and flower show of the 
Northwest Florists Association in the Civic Auditorium. 


March 16-21. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, asso- 
ciated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and The Flor- 
ists’ Club of Philadelphia, in the Commercial Museum. 


March 16-21. New York City. The 18th International Flower Show 
in Grand Central Palace. 


March 17-21. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 


March 19-22. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Spring Flower Show at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden. 


March 21-27. Chicago, Ill. Show of the Garden Club of Illinois, in 
the new Merchandise Mart. 


May 11. Germantown, Pa. Spring Flower Show of the Germantown 
Horticultural Society. 


June 3-5. Asheville, N.C. American Forestry Association’s conven- 
tion at the Grove Park Inn. 


June 8. Germantown, Pa. Rose and Perennial Show of the German- 
town Horticultural Society. 


GET YOUR SHARE NOW 
10 


Azalea Kaempferi, 114-2’ ...$30 











10 
Azalea Schlippenbachi, 10-12” $30 
“ —L. Hunnewell Cotoneaster Apiculata, 18” .. 20 

Hybrids, 18” ...... 28 Juniperus Meyeri, 15-18” .... 30 
“  Poukhanense, 15-18” . 25. Taxus Hicksi, 134-2’ 


Write for Quantity Prices 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 


R. MARSHALL, JR., Prop. 
245 Brimfield Street Wethersfield, Conn. 





BIRDS 





FEED THE 















Sheltered Window Feeder 
Fits any window; can be put on in 5 
minutes. Birds feed there in comfort 
while you watch them in comfort, just 
inside. Price $12. 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 


— Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





uckhham: 
Sele INIUMS 












e | 

in the Land | 
The acknowledged American leaders 
of choice Hybrid Delphiniums. A 
superb strain of the latest releases 
of noted English Hybridists, se- 
lected and acclimated in my famous 
Madison gardens. Gold Medal win- 
ners at New York Show—-greatest 
flower show in America. Also high- 
est awards wherever exhibited. 
Read the complete 5-page story in 
my latest catalog — Booklet “H” 
—wmailed free on request. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Interesting Changes at Mt. Vernon 


HE great Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, which will 

extend from the Arlington Bridge to Mount Vernon, is 
to be completed in 1932, the event to be a celebration with 
imposing ceremonies. This highway will run along the Poto- 
mac River and have a minimum width of 200 feet, widening 
at scenic points for observation over the majestic sweeps of 
the stream. The approach to Mount Vernon when the high- 
way is completed will be an impressive one. The landscape 
treatment is especially effective in screening automobile parks 
from the direct view of the nation’s shrine. The planting of 
trees and shrubs has been done with the thought in mind of 
providing an opportunity for thousands of cars to be parked 
at one time within a short distance of the mansion and yet 
remain almost invisible. 


The American Rose Society 


A special meeting of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society was held in Harrisburg, Pa., on January 20, 
when announcement was made of a committee on old roses, 
consisting of Stephen F. Hamblin, Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. 
Francis King, South Hartford, N. Y.; Mrs. H. S. Prentiss 
Nichols, Germantown, Pa.; Mrs. Frederick L. Keays, Great 
Neck, L. I., N. Y.; Mrs. Marion M. Page, Mason City, lowa; 
Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, New York, N. Y. 

To fill the vacancy in the committee on registration caused 
by the death of Mr. F. L. Atkins, Mr. J. H. Nicolas was 
appointed. The principal purpose of the meeting was to revise 
and adopt rules of nomenclature which were approved and 
will soon be available on request to the secretary. 

The new rose primer, What Every Rose Grower Should 
Know, will be ready soon. It will be sent 
to every member joining the American 
Rose Society without additional cost but 
extra copies will be available at $1.00 
each. The plan of offering three-year sub- 
scriptions to membership in the American 
Rose Society for $10.00 was approved. 


West Virginia Federation 


The Federated Garden Clubs of West 
Virginia will hold their second annual 
meeting at Huntington, W. Va., on May 
12 and 13. The Huntington Garden Club 
will be the hostess club, Alfred Carl Hottes 
will be the principal speaker. The Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of West Virginia have 
been elected to membership in the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations. 
This entitles them to send delegates to the 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
State Garden Club Federations to be held 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., April 27-30. 


The Culture of Filberts 


A new bulletin just put out by the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., on filbert culture gives detailed in- 
formation on the soil and climatic requirements of filberts; 
on their propagation; on the harvesting, storing and market- 
ing of the crop; and on the behavior of a large collection of 
Varieties growing on the station grounds. The publication 
has been prepared by G. L. Slate, associate horticulturist, who 
has been making a study of filbert production in New York 
for the past five years. A copy of the bulletin may be had 
upon request to the station. In Mr. Slate’s opinion, filberts 
can be grown in any part of the state where peaches and 
sweet cherries are grown successfully. The chief harm done 
by low temperatures is the killing of the catkins late in the 
Winter, where severe cold follows periods of warm weather. 
Mr. Slate points out the necessity for planting at least two or 
three varieties together, as filberts are unable to set nuts to 
their own pollen. 


Lecture on Japanese Gardens 


A lecture on ‘The Gardens of Japan’’ will be given at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Japan Society of Boston, at 3 p.m. on Friday, February 27. 
The speaker will be Dr. George M. Reed, curator of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens, N. Y., who has spent much time 
in Japan and is familiar with the gardens there. Dr. Reed 
will use colored slides imported from Tokyo especially for 
this occasion. The Hon. Courtenay Crocker, who is president 
of this society and honorary consul of Japan at Boston, will 
preside. Members of the Junior League will act as ushers, and 
the lecture will be free. 
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An Air View of the Approach to Mount Vernon as It Will Appear in 1932 
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Gardening Demonstrations in Boston 


EMBERS of the Massachusetts Federation of Garden 
Clubs who attended the Winter meeting at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston, January 29, were given practical 
demonstrations in the making of rose beds, the planting of 
perennials, the pruning and grafting of trees, the care of 
house plants and the testing of soil. The plan carried out at 
this meeting was an innovation but proved remarkably suc- 
cessful. Five demonstrations were carried on at one time and a 
little later were repeated. They were made by well-known 
experts, who were provided with whatever tools might be 
required, soil and plants. Among the speakers was Professor 
Alfred C. Hottes of Des Moines, lowa, whose demonstration 
of pruning and grafting aroused special interest. 

Mr. Hottes explained that most retinosporas, arborvitaes 
and other evergreens may be kept at the desired height by 
systematic pruning. It is useless to chop back an evergreen 
after it has grown too tall, for the reason that it would not 
grow bushy on top. However, when an evergreen has reached 
sufficient height, the tip buds may be taken out all over the 
plant. This will encourage short bushy growths, but will 
prevent an evergreen from growing out of bounds. Pinching 
or pruning tip buds applies particularly to retinosporas, juni- 
pers and pines. Arborvitaes may be sheared with hedge clip- 
pers, although a formal appearance should be avoided. The 
top growth of arborvitaes should be stopped by cutting off 
the tops. Lopsided evergreens may be corrected in time if 
the tip buds of long side branches are taken out once or twice 
a year. This will check their growth and divert more of the 
strength of the plant to the opposite thin side. An evergreen 
which has, for some reason, lost its top, can be made to 
grow another one by selecting the strongest, uppermost 
branch, which should be tied firmly to a stake or wire that 
has been fastened to the trunk and allowed to extend some 
distance above the top. Other side branches at the same joint 
should be pruned off so that all of the strength will go to 
the new leader. This up-turned branch in time will thicken 
and become as vigorous as the former leader and the tree will 
make a symmetrical growth. 

Evergreens for the shady side of the house are few, the 
best ones being yews and hemlocks. Iwo junipers, which, 
of course, must be grown in the sun, that Hottes recom- 
mended particularly, are the cannarti redcedar (J. virginiana 
cannart:) of a pyramidal form with plumy, dark green foliage 
and the variety glauca, commonly called the silver redcedar. 

The question was asked, if the suckers around common 
lilacs should all be pruned to the ground. Hottes expressed the 
feeling that our common Persian lilacs 
looked best as clumps and that only 
enough suckers should be cut out to 
keep the shrub within bounds. These 
old-fashioned lilacs produce their 
blooms on the last two pairs of buds 
on each twig. More blooms, therefore, 
will result if the old flower heads are 
cut off each year as soon as they have 
passed. This pruning will not be neces- 
sary if one cuts long generous stems 
with their lilacs. French hybrid lilacs 
are kept to a single trunk, especially if 
they have been budded on a privet 
understock. The beauty of these hy- 
brids lies more in their huge clusters of 
blooms, while the old-fashioned lilacs 
are admired for their profuseness. 

Five reasons were given why wis- 
terias fail to bloom and Mr. Hottes 
promised that if gardeners followed 
his suggestions their vines could be 
brought into flower. Occasionally one 
gets a sterile plant which under no 
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French Medal to Be Awarded in New York 
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conditions will ever flower. Such plants come from seeds; 
wisterias are best propagated by budding or grafting. Any 
wisteria which is making strong upright growth is less likely 
to flower than one which is growing horizontally. It fre- 
quently happens that vines trained on pergolas or porches will 
not bloom until they are quite old for this reason. 

Root pruning is one of the most effective ways of forcing 
wisterias to flower. ‘‘Get thoroughly disgusted with your 
vine,’’ said Mr. Hottes, ‘‘and decide to take it up. Dig around 
it, breaking all the roots you come to. Go down as far as you 
like—you will not dig it out anyway, because the roots have 
spread so far. After all this, give up the job and fill in the 
hole again.’’ Root pruning disturbs the balance of the plants 
and forces them into flower. Those intending to set out a 
wisteria should purchase grafted plants and set them in a 
sunken butter tub. This will confine the roots and check 
rapid growth. Summer pruning is advisable and should con- 
sist of pruning all the old tail ends. Short spurs should be 
untouched because blooms are produced on this wood. 

Occasionally forsythias do not flower in the North. Mr. 
Hottes explained that this frequently happens with the green- 
twigged kind, Forsythia viridissima, the buds of which are 
easily frozen. The kinds best suited to the North are F. inter- 
media spectabilis and F. suspensa. 

Rose budding, as commonly practiced by nurserymen, was 
demonstrated. It has its application in the home garden wher- 
ever one wishes to change over their Dorothy Perkins or 
Crimson Rambler to some other variety. Budding is done in 
June, July and August, but in order to soften the bottom 
of the canes, so that the bark may be easily peeled, soil should 
be hilled around them for several weeks ahead of time. When 
everything is in readiness to bud the canes, the soil is removed 
to the very base of the plant and the canes are bent down and 
tied securely to a stake so that they will be out of the way. 
When the bark is cut to insert the bud it will peel back auto- 
matically, because of the strain. These newly set buds will 
start to grow the following Spring and when they have started 
out six or eight inches, the old tops of the Dorothy Perkins 
or Crimson Rambler vines should be cut way back. Many 
home gardeners should find this practice convenient to convert 
their old plants into new and modern varieties. 


France Sends a Medal 


N an effort to advance good-will between the various na- 
tional horticultural societies of the world, the Horticultural 
Society of New York has arranged for the exchange of medals 
and trophies of these societies, the foreign medals to be 
awarded at the International Flower 
Show in New York City each year. 
The silver cup of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of England was awarded 
last year and this year a cup was sent 
by the Horticultural Society of New 
York to London in exchange. Last 
year, too, a medal graciously presented 
by Her Majesty, the Queen of Holland, 
was awarded at the show in New 
York. 

The judges at the 1931 exhibition 
have been entrusted with awarding the 
silver gilt medal—its premier prize— 
of the Société Nationale de Horticul- 
ture de France. This is the first time, it 
is believed, that this medal has been 
offered for competition in this country. 
It will be awarded for Special Class 
No. 100, for private growers. The 
presentation will be made at the 
judges’ dinner, on Monday evening, 
March 16, at the Hotel Commodore. 
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The Hardy Primroses 


HE primrose family is an exceedingly large one, some- 
thing like 150 species being in cultivation. For no par- 
ticular reason, American seedsmen and plantsmen have 
made no special effort to popularize more than two or three 


kinds; yet it may be said truly that many of the Asiatic and. 


European kinds are not more difficult to grow than the English 
primrose. The chief difficulty is in raising the seedlings which, 
for the most part, are slow. Doubtless the main reason why 
the hybrid English primrose is best known is because the 
seeds are larger and fairly quick to germinate, but if one can 
once get a start with other sorts, it is usually fairly easy to 
save seed, which germinates readily if sown as soon as ripe, 
while with most kinds, propagation can be carried on by 
division also. 

In the main, the hardy primroses require much the same 
treatment; they like partial shade. In fact, they demand pro- 
tection from the hot afternoon sun. 

All like leaf mold and some well-rotted manure. A few 
require extremely moist or semi-boggy positions, but on the 
whole, they will thrive anywhere if they are given plenty of 
water. They are perfectly happy under trees if the shade is not 
too dense, but the fact must be realized that in such positions 
the soil needs feeding and is likely to be even drier than an 
open position. 

If a northern or eastern bed or border is not available, it is 
an easy matter to shade the plants during the hottest part of 
the Summer, either by scattering hay over them or by erecting 
some form of cheesecloth or slat shading above them. If this 
shade is not provided, most of the species will surely die; even 
the English primrose will suffer severely. 

In response to a request I venture to describe the distin- 
guishing features of the most easily grown kinds. The English 
primrose is Primula vulgaris or acaulis. The oxlip is P. elatior 
and is thought to be a hybrid of the cowslip P. officinalis 
(often listed as P. verts) and P. acaulis. These three types 
belong to the vernales group and they are the parents of 
so-called hybrid polyanthus, the red shades being probably 
due to the caucasian form of P. acaulis named rubra. The true 
primrose bears its flowers singly, but the cowslip and oxlip 
carry their smaller, drooping flowers in bunches. This latter 
characteristic has been bred into the hybrid polyanthus and 
good strains come practically true; even separate colors may 
be obtained but it has never been my lot to find a bunched- 
flowered blue, though the seed of such is offered. 

Aside from the large-flowered hybrid polyanthus, there is a 
strain known as gold laced, the flowers of which are brownish 
red, beautifully edged with gold. These gold laced forms 
were, like the auriculas, beloved by the English florists cen- 
turies ago and they have a quality that is not seen in the 
ordinary large-flowered hybrids, but a very small percentage 
of perfect flowers is to be secured from seed. 

The double forms of the English primrose are true acaulis 
type; that is, the flowers are produced singly and they can 
only be propagated by division. All these forms are evergreen 
and must be protected from severe Winter conditions, either in 
the form of a light covering of litter or in frames. 

Equally as easy to grow, but more sensitive to sunshine is 
P. japonica. The seeds are small but seed sown as soon as 
ripe in a frame germinates in a few days and though small, 
the little plants will come through the Winter without diffi- 
culty. As they grow to immense size, they need a foot or more 
apart; in fact many will spread their foliage two feet. They 
send up strong stems with pink to red flowers arranged 
candelabra fashion. As one tier opens the others push upward 
and it is common for strong plants to rise 30 inches, with 
eight tiers of blooms, three or four of which are open at one 
time. P. pulverulenta is of the same type, but the foliage is 
somewhat smaller and the flower stems are more slender and 
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Primula Cashmiriana 





The English Primrose 


mealy. ‘The flowers are more deeply cut and not so large as 
those of P. japonica. The typical color is dark magenta red 
but the Dalrymple strain contains many beautiful pink shades. 
This species is not quite so hardy as japonica. Of similar type 
but varying in vigor and coloring are P. burmanica, purple; 
P. bulleyana, scarlet to orange, and P. beesiana, purple. 

P. denticulata is a tremendously vigorous grower and 
among the first to bloom. The foliage is narrower than that 
of P. japonica, but like all the foregoing forms it dies down 
after the first sharp frost. It can stand more sunshine and a 
drier position than any but nevertheless cannot tolerate the 
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burning heat of mid-Summer sunshine. The ball-like heads of 
lavender to white flowers commence to open in April at the 
ground level, but rise with wonderful speed, strong plants 
making stems 15 or more inches tall, with heads of bloom 
two te three inches across. They last well into May if the 
weather is not too hot. P. cashmiriana is merely P. denticu- 
lata, the only difference being that its leaves and stems are 
more mealy, the meal being yellow instead of white. P. capt- 
tata is of the same order but somewhat smaller and it likes a 
moist position. It bears rich purple flowers on very mealy 
stems. 

P. auricula is a European type. The original species is 
found on the Alps and it probably was the first primrose to 
be taken in hand by the old-time English florists. Far back in 
the 17th century they were known as Dusty Millers and it 
was doubtless the meal in the throats of the rich yellow 
flowers of the original species that intrigued the old-time 
florists who developed amazingly beautiful varieties, some of 
them literally smothered with meal, both leaves and flowers. 
These florists’ auriculas have large flowers and include purple, 
yellow and red shades and even all green, some having real 
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gray edges. They are extremely slow growers and cannot be 
grown outdoors. Some named kinds are still grown in Eng- 
land but I have not seen a true florists’ auricula in America 
nor have I yet succeeded in raising a plant from seed. 

The alpine auricula, so-called, lacks much of the meal, 
some plants being entirely smooth in leaf. They are more 
rapid in growth and more easily raised but nevertheless they 
are about the slowest of the hardy primulas, rarely blooming 
before the third year, and sometimes four or five years, the 
finest forms usually being the slowest. All the auriculas form a 
rosette of thick leaves and they are most happy when planted 
in pockets of rich soil between limestone rocks. The plants 
develop offsets slowly and if left undisturbed will form quite 
large clumps with woody stems. Like other perennial prim- 
roses they can be increased by division during the Summer. 
They are perfectly hardy but being evergreen must be pro- 
tected during the Winter, for if the foliage is destroyed, no 
flowers can be expected the following Spring. 

A species that is akin to the auricula is P. rosea, there being 
two forms in cultivation. The type called grandiflora is the 
stronger grower. This is easily one of the best half dozen 
among hardy primroses, yet is almost unknown here. It is 
difficult to raise from imported seed and because of their 
tininess, the seedlings which come up freely from home saved 
seed are apt to disappear. The leaves are strap-like and shiny 
but are not evergreen, dying down in the Fall. The glorious 
rose-pink clusters of blooms are so early that a frame is 
almost essential. It loves a moist position but it can’t stand 
our hot Summer sun. 


New York, N. Y. —T. A. Weston. 
Three Rare Native Rhododendrons 


T seems strange and a great pity that Rhododendron atlan- 
ticum is not in general cultivation. An azalea is what it 
would popularly be called, since it is deciduous. The home of 
R. atlanticum is within 50 miles of Philadelphia, and it is 
one of the loveliest and possibly the most fragrant of all 
native rhododendrons. The flowers are pure velvety white 
within, shaded with a luscious rose pink outside. 

This very handsome rhododendron is absolutely hardy 
and easy growing in full sun or partial shade. In sun it re- 
mains quite dwarf, 18 inches or less, and thus it is a most 
ornamental, profuse blooming shrub for the rock garden or 
house foundation planting, and it spreads slowly into a nice 
broad specimen as it is stoloniferous. With shade it grows 
taller, about 30 inches. 

In addition to the type, there are two very distinct varieties 
of this rhododendron. R. atlanticum luteo-album has pure 
white flowers which are slightly smaller and which are 
shaded greenish yellow externally, with no trace of pink. 
This variety is therefore less handsome than the type, though 
still most desirable and with the same delicious fragrance. 

R. atlanticum neglectum has flowers very similar to the 
type, the main and very striking difference being in the won- 
derful color of the foliage which is of the most lovely 
glaucous gray-green color, and the brilliant crimson red color 
of its stems. The coloring is most pronounced when the leaves 
are freshly opened and the stems just new; and as the ex- 
quisite flowers unfold about the same time, it is to my mind 
by far the most beautiful and refined of any deciduous rho- 
dodendron (azalea) I have ever seen. I collected all three of 
these shrubs within 50 miles of Philadelphia, and have had 
them growing for years on my own place. Dr. E. H. Wilson 
and Mr. Alfred Rehder kindly identified them for me, and I 
sent a plant of R. atlanticum luteo-album to the Arnold 
Arboretum as Dr. Wilson expressed a desire to have it. 

I also sent one to Professor W. W. Smith at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh (who has been generous in 
supplying me with rare seeds, for some years) and he tells 
me it is the first rhododendron of its kind to reach Europe. 
Gladwyne, Pa. —RMary G. Henry. 
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An Institutional 


Garden 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society re- 
[ centy awarded a medal to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology for the garden 

and planting around the house of the president 
on the banks of the Charles River in Cambridge, 
Mass. This planting, largely of an evergreen 
nature, has been done so successfully and with 
such skill that it is pointed out as a model for 
landscape work on the grounds of other educa- 
tional institutions. It was designed to counteract 
the disadvantages of close proximity to large 
dormitories and to the street. The apparent size 
was increased by the massing of full grown ever- 
green trees in the corners and at the side of the 
niche, which is the dominant feature of the view 
from the house. 

To relieve the stiffness of the straight walks 
and the parallelogram of green, the edge of the 
marginal planting has been made to sweep in § | Rh ke 
curving lines away from the four corners and is [Riga SF ome? 
gathered again like a scarf at the point where the [ia \ rene oe 
architectural features join with the walks. ae 

The design and planting details were developed 
and worked out by Mabel Keyes Babcock, land- 
scape architect of Boston, Mass., and the award 
of the medal was made to the Institute of Tech- 
nology to recognize the educational and inspira- 
tional value of such a garden in such a place. 
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Planting Around the President’s House at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Flower Show Judging Explained 


\ was stated in the January 15 number of Horticulture, 
the judges course for amateur flower shows arranged by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New York in New York City, 
January 19-22, was an unqualified success. The first meeting 
was opened by Mrs. S. A. Brown, the president, who intro- 
duced Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham. Mrs. Peckham spoke on 
“The Art of Judging,’’ and began by saying that she con- 
sidered judging a science, and not an art, at least from the 
garden club standpoint. She continued: 


Good judging needs a well organized show, and though we are im- 
proving all the time, we still have desperate faults. Old clubs are prone to 
cling to the old ways, but we must learn to use scales and points. The 
surest way to improve horticulture is to have better shows and better judges. 

The perfect judge combines a critical attitude with a sense of propor- 
tion and balance, and a perfectly unbiased fairness. He must eliminate the 
‘personal equation,’’ and the way to do this is to have scales of points, or 
definite standards of excellence which all judges will use. 

Garden clubs should go to the special plant societies for judges on their 
specialties. The societies have no scale of points for arrangements, and these 
should be supplied. 

Judges should be supplied with a clerk, or secretary. This person posi- 
tively must not be an exhibitor. Judges should not be chosen from the local 
club, nor should they enter the exhibition room until the exhibits are ready 
and the room cleared. 

They should first read the rules, as they may be different at different 
shows, but once a decision is made, it should be final, even if judged under 
a mistake of the committee. Entries which do not conform to rules should 
be disqualified, and reasons for such action should be written on entry 
cards, and also noted by the secretary. 

If there are many entries, and time is short, judges may take a row of 
entries and scale them roughly by two or three of the major qualifications. 
All that do not scale 45 are eliminated, and the remainder judged more 
critically. 

Definitions should be printed in the schedule, as different clubs have 
different interpretations of words. ‘‘Species’’ and ‘‘spray’’ are often 
stumbling blocks. 

Exhibits for artistic arrangements should not be moved after the ex- 
hibitor leaves them. The committee should advise the exhibitor, and there- 
fore must be familiar with rules, but actual disqualifying is done only by 
the judges. No exhibit should be disqualified because wording is vague, as 
this is the fault of the committee. 

When the committee asks a judge to serve, the chairman should send a 
letter clearly stating the date, place and time of judging. Amateur judges 
do not accept fees, but the committee usually arranges for their transporta- 
tion and meals. 


A lively question period followed the conclusion of Mrs. 
Peckham’s lecture, and showed the 
keen interest of the audience. 


Judging in Straight Classes 

The speaker on the following 
day was Mr. Leonard Barron, 
whose subject was “‘Judging in 
Straight Classes.’’ Mr. Barron pre- 
sented an excellent paper, full of 
valuable information. He warned 
against accepting a judge’s position 
unless one is well qualified. A judi- 
cial mind and a fair knowledge of 
horticulture is necessary, as well as 
absolute honesty and sincerity. He 
should be able and willing to give 
reasons for his decision and be free 
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from personal prejudices. Mr. Barron dwelt somewhat upon 
the ethics of judging, and agreed with Mrs. Peckham that 
judges should not inspect exhibits during preparation. He 
also warned of the dangers that lurk in the social amenities, 
and advised that all entertainment be deferred until the judg- 
ing was finished. He defined judging as the sternly practical 
application of laws to a case. It is the duty of a judge to arrive 
at a decision. If disagreements arise, an official referee may be 
called in, if the management approves. 

Mr. Barron said that a judge must administer the laws as 
he receives them, and his decisions may be used for future 
schedules. A suggestion for a course of instruction to schedule 
makers, whose language conceals their thoughts, was received 
with laughter and applause. Mr. Barron said further: 

It is an injustice to exhibitors to have mixed or foggy definitions; the 
committee, not the judge, should explain them. Misleading terms such as 
‘kind’ and ‘‘variety’’ should be made clear. 

The unlimited collection should not be included in schedules. If it is, 
the judge must arrive at this decision on the merits of each entry, not in 
bulk, and his decision frequently will not coincide with that of the visitor. 

A class calling for the largest and best, asks for the combination of two 
different factors, and should not be permitted in schedules. In such cases, 
the decision should be given first on merit, and points added for bulk. 

The dressing of flowers is warranted, unless the form of the flower is 
completely altered. Wiring may, or may not be permitted, but the trend 
of opinion today is against it. 

Point judging is the fetish of today, as color schemes used to be. It is 
the measles of gardening—everybody gets it. It is often an incumbrance, 
and may become mere bookkeeping. But a point value system will work 
out. The more skill and experience a judge has, the less likely he is to use 
the point system. Judges should consult on decisions. United judging is the 
best form of instruction to new judges. 

A judge may insist on being shown the exact location of all exhibits. 
If scattered, no eliminations or awards should be made until all are located. 
He should be punctual in arriving and should be given time to work 
deliberately. 


Japanese and Modern Arrangements 

The first lecture on the third day was by Miss Kitchi 
Harada, on ‘‘Judging for Japanese Arrangements.’’ She was 
a most fascinating little person, but a bit difficult to under- 
stand, and the hour allotted was very short for a lecture and 
three arrangements. She considered bronze vases, with simple, 
upright, flowing lines, ideal for flower arrangement. Invari- 
ably she arranged her design in her hand, then holding it 
firmly, clipped the stems evenly, and wedged the flowers 
tightly in the V of a flower holder, using a short twig to 
brace them. She then clipped out superfluous flowers and 
leaves until the arrangement was delicate and well-balanced, 
thriftily saving these clippings for smaHer arrangements. The 
background and mat beneath the vase were considered an 
important part of the arrangement, and the whole expressed 
a welcome to the incoming visitor. 

The second lecture was given by Mr. James Shoen, an 
eminent architect, who spoke on the relation between the 
modern house and garden, and the necessity of translating 
the architecture of the house into the garden. He dwelt espe- 
cially on the garden in the city, which may be on a terrace on 
the 30th floor, and upon flowers in the house. 

The modern architect turns to the East for inspiration 
because they have learned to sim- 
plify. The modernistic tendency in 
interior decoration carries out the 
same design shown in the exterior. 
The type of flower which should be 
used is one which has a scientific 
structure, such as the iris. The large 
cactus also is fine, architecturally. 
He advised the use of only a few 
well-constructed cut flowers. The 


audience did not seem in sympathy 
with his ideas of architecture, nor 
the modernistic flower arrangements 
which were shown. 

S. A. Brown gave the 
modernistic 


Mrs. 


following scale for 
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arrangements, and asked that the members use them and 
report the results to her: 


Composition in relation to room 30 
Structural value of plants used 25 
Simplicity of conception 20 
Assymetry of composition to room 15 
Value of container to the plant 5 
Condition of composition 5 

100 


Judging Artistic Arrangements 

On the last day, Mr. Richardson Wright was the speaker, 
on ‘‘Artistic Arrangements.’’ He considered arranging for 
effect a bad principle, if done for vain display or to create 
envy. But an arrangement of white flowers against a pale 
green background, to create a cooling effect, is good. The 
modern, artificial effect, he feels, lacks the subtlety of the 
previous generation, and merely shows that we are tired of 
one rose in a vase! 

Tray arrangements he dismissed with the remark that they 
were all right for women and children, but men preferred 
food on their trays. He deplored the fact that women have 
pre-empted gardening, and men only pay the bills and pull 
the weeds, and he urged that we encourage husbands by plan- 
ning special classes for them at flower shows. 

The vegetable exhibit is a wonderful opportunity for color 
display. The English far excel us in this, and it is a class that 
should be developed here. Exhibits of ornamental gourds 
should also be encouraged for table decorations. 

Mr. Wright disagreed with a previous speaker about the 
time of the judges’ luncheon, advising the committee to feed 
‘em first, as they would judge poorly if tired and hungry, and 
after judging, the great question was the get-away! 

After the laughter had ceased, the entire audience took the 
examination, which consisted of definitions, scoring, elimi- 
nating and disqualifying. 


Peabody, Mass. —Bessie W. Buxton. 


Starting Sweet Peas Early 


Y sweet pea seed is sown in pots of good soil in the 
house about February 20. For the top inch of the pot 
I use pure sand and plant the seed in this sand, for it gives 
perfect drainage and keeps the seed from rotting until it has 
a chance to germinate. The pots are then placed in a warm 
dark place and covered with panes of glass. This glass must 
be removed each day to see if the pots need watering. If so, a 
fine spray should be gently applied. 

The roots grow rapidly and very soon reach the nourish- 
ment in the good soil beneath the sand. When the seedlings 
are about four inches high I transplant them into three-inch 
pots, one plant to a pot, using good loam, some humus and 
a little sand. As soon as the weather becomes at all favorable 
they can be put out of doors into a coldframe as they do not 
mind a lot of frost and cold. 

If possible we prepare our trenches the previous Fall. We 
dig down about two feet, removing the soil entirely and 
filling up the trenches with fresh soil incorporated with 
plenty of fertilizer, as sweet peas are a greedy crop. We change 
the soil because our peas have to be grown in the same place 
each year. 

Support may be given either with wire or brush. I prefer 
wire, as I find the vines cling better to it and that the stems 
are straighter. As far as I can see the tendrils do not burn 
in the sun upon the wire as is commonly supposed. 

When the weather becomes settled in the Spring we set 
our sweet peas a foot apart, alternating them on each side 
of the wire, which makes the vines about six inches apart 
when growing. Good cultivation, several applications of 
sheep manure, one or two of nitrate of soda as well as copious 
watering will give marvelous sweet peas over a long period. 
We are troubled here with green aphis on our vines but sev- 
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eral applications of Black Leaf 40 or any nicotine spray will 
keep them checked. 

I enjoy having bouquets of separate colors. I love Mary 
Pickford for a light pink. Margaret Atlee, improved, and 
Hallmark Salmon are fine light pinks. New Wedgewood is 
the best and deepest lavender I have ever grown or seen 
growing. Many pictures in alluring garden catalogues portray 
blue sweet peas. The fad for blue flowers has led many an 
honest catalogue compiler astray to my way of thinking, as 
there are actually very few truly blue flowers. J do not believe 
there is in existence a true blue sweet pea. But Wedgewood is a 
fine clear lavender free from any orchid tint and well worth 
growing. Floradale Fairy is a good cream variety. I angerine, 





The New Sweet Pea Ruffled Orchid 


while supposed to be orange is not, but a good deep salmon 
pink. There are, of course, hundreds of other good varieties 
to be had. 

Of course the Winter or early flowering varieties may be 
grown out of doors and will bloom earlier than the main crop 
but they do not last as long, nor are they as sturdy here with 
me. It is important to keep all blossoms picked, as seed pods 
form quickly and then the vines stop bearing. 

—Laura Mark Brayton. 


Herkimer, N. Y. 


Rock Garden Plants in Tennessee 


T is very hard for those of us who live in the middle South 
to get much information from rock garden books as to 
what plants should do well in this section. Most of the in- 
formation is in regard to the North or the extreme South. 
We have cold days in Winter sometimes down to zero for a 
morning or two and our Summers are as a rule hot enough to 
suit almost anyone. During most Summers, the temperature 
does not go over 95 or 98 degrees. The rainfall for the year 
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is between 40 and 70 inches. If a list were to be made from 
the rock garden books of the easiest plants to grow and these 
were planted, there is a good chance that over half of them 
would not live. As an example of the trouble we have in 
growing a plant that is supposed to be easy, we will take 
Alyssum saxatile. Read all the catalogues and rock garden 
books you want and you will be almost sure to put it in your 
list of the casy rock garden plants to grow. 

About four years ago my wife first tried Alyssum saxatile 
but it did not live. She tried it again, planting in the Fall, but 
it died. The writer commenced to get interested in these plants 
and after reading all the catalogues, books and papers he could 
find, decided that as Alyssum saxatile was such an easy plant 
to grow, he would help grow a few. The next planting was 
made in the Spring and one plant did bloom but during the 
Summer grew smaller and smaller. The plants looked so 
pathetic by Fall that we put a fruit jar over one of them and 
it lived but the others died. Not to be outdone, we built a 
dry wall and this Spring planted seedlings in different posi- 
tions. The 1930 drought came on but they grew and flour- 
ished. In early September we had some showers that wet the 
ground about an inch. When we next looked at them those 
which were where the sun could shine on them looked as if 
boiling water had been poured over them. They were as 
dead as mutton. One that a plant of Saponaria ocymoides 
had about covered up was not hurt. Those on the west side 
that only got the late afternoon sun were hurt but have since 
recovered. 

There is no longer any mystery why Alyssum saxatile will 
not do well here. It cannot stand hot sun on its wet leaves. 
This is no doubt the reason why several other rock plants 
we have tried to raise here have died, 
especially the gray-leaved varieties. 

For several years, we have had a 
bed of Johnnie-jump-ups and Vinca 
major. They both self-sow and take 
no attention at all. Even weeds do 
not have a chance. The ‘‘Johnnies”’ 
come up in the late Fall and bloom 
all Spring and die down in the early 
Summer. Just about then the vincas 
are coming up and they are soon in 
bloom, keeping it up through the 
hottest and driest weather until 
frost. In an acid soil the birdsfoot 
violet will also give some lovely 
blooms both in the Spring and in 
the Fall until a good freeze. Their 
blooms do not mind a little light 
frost. 

—R. L. Lodge. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


Hastening Seed 
Germination 


NE of the finest aids in hasten- 

ing germination is the soaking 

of seed in a glass of water to which 
is added one drop of muriatic acid. 
This treatment is particularly good 
for hard-shelled seeds like those of 
palms and asparagus, which may be 
soaked over night in this solution. 
Others, such as snapdragon, petunia 
and the like may be soaked for two 
or three hours. However, fine seed, 
such as that of begonias, should not 
be treated in this way, but be sown 
direct in the pot, pressed in firmly, 
dusted with very fine earth and 





The Curious “‘African Lily”’ 
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again pressed in securely, care being exercised to see that the 
seeds are not covered too deeply. The pot may then be 
placed in a pan of water which covers two-thirds of the 
container, where it should remain about five minutes, or 
until the coloration indicates that the soil is sufficiently 
moistened. This is a process of watering from the bottom up, 
through capillary attraction, which is particularly good for 
fine seeds to prevent them from being scattered by the force 
of water, which is likely to occur when water is applied to 
the seed direct. It is well to cover the pot with a pane of glass 
or a moist cloth until germination is assured. 

Another point that must be taken into consideration is 
that many seeds which would ordinarily germinate at the 
proper planting season, refuse to force two or three months 
previous to this time. Verbena venosa is not at all difficult to 
raise from seed when planted in March, but forces poorly, if 
at all, when planted at an earlier time, even if given ideal 
growing conditions. 


—Eileen Neuhauser. 
Chicago, III. 


The New Arctotis 


Bib niy genus of plants is becoming more interesting through 
the introduction of Arctotis scapigera and A. breviscapa 
var. aurantiaca. I have grown A. scapigera as a greenhouse 
perennial for more than a year. It may be had in bloom in 
six to eight weeks from time of sowing, if sown in February 
or March. It blooms the entire year under glass. The indi- 
vidual flowers are from two and one-half to three inches 
across, and come in the delightful colors of orange, terra cotta, 
cream, yellow and carmine. It is a 
splendid cut flower. The roots may 
be increased by division when neces- 
sary. The new variety aurantiaca 
may be grown out-of-doors, becom- 
ing six to eight inches high. The 
flowers are orange-yellow with a 
purple disc. These African daisies 
were introduced by Watkins and 
Simpson, London, England. 
—Ernest Adshead. 

Auburn, Mass. 


African Lily or 
Devil’s Tongue 


MORPHOPHALLUS rivieri, 
also known as the African lily, 
snakepalm and devil’s tongue, is an 
odd, palm-like plant grown from a 
bulb. In the early Spring it can be 
forced indoors and will grow, with- 
out earth or moisture, to 90 inches 
in 30 days or so. A large calla-like 
blossom opens up, with an enor- 
mous spadix sometimes 36 inches 
long, but this is the maximum de- 
velopment of the plant. Upon 
opening, the bloom gives off an 
unpleasant fetid odor. The stem is 
long and slender, with leaves with a 
lace-like edging. The flower has a 
combination of red colors and 
blooms for about two weeks on 
four-year-old bulbs, which is the 
age at which they begin to bloom. 
The bulbs are usually treated in 
much the same way as gladiolus 
corms. 
—Ferdinand J. Wiener. 
Sauk Centre, Minn. 














ZALEAS are fast gaining in favor because of their long 
A blooming season and their value as garden subjects. It is 
true that they demand an acid soil, but this should not 
be an insuperable obstacle to their cultivation in any section 
of the country, as is pointed out by Mr. H. Harold Hume in 
his new book* dealing with both azaleas and camellias, which 
require very similar care. Mr. Hume’s book, by far the best 
work on azaleas which has been issued in this country, con- 
denses a surprisingly large amount of practical information 
into a volume of 90 pages and the value of the book is not 
to be gauged by its diminutive size. 

In his discussion of soil acidity, the author points out 
various ways of dealing with soils which are too alkaline for 
the successful cultivation of either azaleas or camellias. One 
may obtain woods mold from beneath hardwood trees, such 
as oak and hickory, and mix this with the soil. Rotten wood 
and bark from old logs or stumps, particularly hemlock 
wood, is excellent. Leaves or sawdust of oak is also good. A 
top dressing, two or three inches deep, of peat moss well 
mixed with the soil, is also recommended. In case a special 
soil mixture must be made, this formula may be followed: 
‘Acid flatwoods soil, acid mucky soil or peat moss, ten parts; 
cypress sawdust, rotted wood, or bark, six parts; sand, three 
parts; and cottonseed meal, one part.’ Those who do not 
have some of the above ingredients may use two parts peat 
moss, one part leaf mold, one part sand, and one part good 
virgin soil—a mixture especially good for clay soils. In order 
to make sure that a soil in which azaleas are to be planted is 
sufficiently acid, one may mix a four-inch pot full of alu- 
minum sulphate to each wheelbarrow of soil. 

Pruning of azaleas, if necessary at all, varies with the 
varieties. It is possible, however, to produce more blooms 
each season by nipping back the tips of vigorous shoots early 
in the year, thus causing the lateral buds to make shoots or 





***Azaleas and Camellias,"’ by H. Harold Hume. Published by The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
Price $1.50. 


Azaleas for Gardens North and South 


branches. This pruning should not be done too early, that 
is, while the wood is very soft, because in this case only one 
bud will grow. Neither should it be done after August 1, at 
least in northern sections. Not all branches will be ready 
for nipping back at the same time and it will be necessary to 
go over the shrub more than once. This system of pruning 
may also be used to keep azaleas in shape. 

Most azalea soils will be much benefitted by the addition 
of a good fertilizer. One that has been tested and found very 
satisfactory for both azaleas and camellias may be made by 
the following formula: ten pounds ammonium sulphate, 35 
pounds high-grade acid phosphate, 17 pounds high-grade 
sulphate of potash, 28 pounds cottonseed meal, and ten 
pounds aluminum sulphate. It may be applied alone or mixed 
with peat moss and spread as a surface dressing. When 
mixing a special azalea compost, this fertilizer should be 
used at the rate of a six-inch flower pot to a wheelbarrow load 
of compost. If spread on the ground alone there should be 
three and one-half pounds to 100 square feet. 

The different classes of azaleas are differentiated carefully 
in the first part of the book. Indian azaleas make up an im- 
portant group and, although all of them are evergreen and 
widely planted in famous gardens of the South, their chief 
importance in the North is for forcing under glass. ‘‘Inci- 
dentally,’’ the author says, ‘it may be mentioned that no 
azaleas are native in India and the name Indian azalea goes 
back to those earlier days when all southeastern Asia was 
referred to as India.’ 

The Kurume azaleas are much hardier than the Indian 
varieties and may be grown as far north as Long Island, N. Y. 
All in this group are of very recent introduction and it was 
through the efforts of the late Dr. E. H. Wilson that a ship- 
ment of 50 varieties was imported by John S. Ames of 
North Easton, Mass. Not until 1920, when these were ex- 
hibited in Boston at a flower show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, did American gardeners become sud- 





Kurume Azaleas as Dr. E. H. Wilson First Saw Them in Japan 
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When you are fireside gar- 
dening, you need a Princeton 
Handbook. Over a _ thousand 
varieties of desirable orna- 
mentals—including many rare 
plants—are listed, all of recog- 
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When in search of the unusual in plant material, 
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uniform quality. 


The Princeton Handbook is a library catalog 
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gardener because of the other reliable and concise 
information that has been incorporated. 
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Just Off the Press 


The One Indispensable Book for 
Garden Makers 


“HORTUS” 


By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 
A dictionary, encyclopedia and planting 
guide in one volume. 


Common names as well as botanical names 
make it a ready reference book. 


Covers 22,000 genera, species and varieties 
of ornamental plants, fruits and vegetables. 


Complete information about hardiness, 
habits of growth, soil, climates and cultivation. 


Contents arranged alphabetically with full 
cross reference. A book with a thousand uses. 


Beautifully bound, carefully printed, with 
652 pages and 35 illustrations. 


Price $10 postpaid 


from 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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denly interested in these beautiful shrubs. Of course, all of 
these varieties had Japanese names but in 1926, Mr. Wilson 
gave them English names. It is thought that in a few in- 
stances these have not been adherred to and that some of 
Wilson’s introduction have been re-named. The flowers of 
these varieties are either single or ‘‘hose-in-hose,’’ the latter 
being more lasting. “‘A ‘hose-in-hose’ flower is one in which 
there are two perfect or fully developed corollas, one set 
within the other.”’ 

Native azaleas are widely used in American gardens. Their 
native ranges determine whether they may be grown in certain 
localities. ‘‘For the most part, the southern kinds are not 
likely to prove hardy far north, and those from cold climates 
are not likely to succeed far south, because they need to be 
chilled in Winter. If a species is to be carried farther north 
than its native range, it is best to obtain specimens from the 
northern-most section in which it grows.’’ This is conversely 
true. It may be said that this rule applies to nearly all other 
woody plants. This point is of the utmost importance and 
should be considered in every instance when one is buying 
plants of questionable hardiness. 

American species have been crossed with Azalea lutea, the 
only azalea native in Europe, to produce the Ghent hybrids 
which take their name from Ghent, Belgium. This group is 
deciduous and hardy as far north as Massachusetts on the 
coast line. Several varieties have flowers in beautiful tones of 
yellow, copper, gold and cream. Other groups considered in 
this chapter are the Mollis hybrids, in which class may be 
placed the variety Miss Louisa Hunnewell, and A. kaempferi, 
the latter introduced by Professor C. S. Sargent. There are 
still other miscellaneous varieties, such as Mme. Petrick and 
Vervaeneana, which will be seen in the florists’ shops from 
now until Easter. 





Two Native Barberries 


ERBERIS aquifolium is a welcome addition to any garden 

and should be better known, for it retains its leaves in 

perfect condition throughout the Winter and is attractive at 
all seasons. 

In several old Pittsford (N. Y.) gardens this handsome 
and interesting shrub is seen to advantage; when favorably 
placed it forms a large clump and reaches a height of from 
three to four feet. The foliage resembles that of holly, the 
leaves being similar in shape, with from five to seven leaflets, 
glossy, spiny-margined and evergreen. In Winter some of the 
foliage shows rich autumnal coloring, and in Spring the shrub 
is bedecked with dense racemes of fragrant yellow flowers. 

Although its appearance suggests that of the holly, the 
plant is really a barberry, a native of the western states. It is 
known as holly-leaved barberry, mahonia and Oregon holly- 
grape, for its bright purplish berries look like the fruit of 
the wild grape. It has been officially named the state flower 
of Oregon, as it reaches its perfection on her foothills and 
mountain slopes. Hollygrape is hardy in the East as far north 
as New York. 

Berberis repens, or creeping hollygrape, is a very charming 
and valuable plant, which, it would appear, has not yet been 
acquired by nurserymen. Just now, when new alpines are so 
greatly desired and so eagerly sought in every country, why 
does not some one bring this lovely plant from its mountain 
home and distribute it as a rock-garden plant? My husband 
saw this plant in Breckenridge, Col., several years ago, where 
it formed rich green mats. The plants are low, trailing and 
evergreen, never exceeding a foot in height. One that he 
brought back to our garden has increased by stolons and now 
forms a mass several feet in extent. Sweet-scented, golden- 
yellow flowers appear in clusters during April. In its native 
haunts, B. repens bears globose, purplish berries, but although 
our plants flower freely, they have never fruited. 

—NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 
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The Soil Rock Plants Prefer 


I AM coming more and more to the belief that the soil used 
for the average rock garden is better fitted for its purpose 
if it has a tendency toward acidity rather than alkalinity. In 
Herbert Durand’s excellent and very helpful article in House 
and Garden for January, 1931, giving the results of his 
experiments with montane American species, it would. seem 
that he had arrived at the same conclusion. In the Edinburgh 
rock garden, Mr. Durand tells us, lime-loving plants in the 
naturally acid soil are given ‘‘perfect drainage and exposure 
to the elements—sunshine, rain, frost and snow.” 

Here in California where we have none of these mixed 
blessings, our only way is to add some form of lime in one 
portion of the rock garden for the calcareous soil-loving 
plants. But I think that as far as variety goes, a better show- 
ing of rock plants can be made in a naturally acid soil than in 
one that has lime tendencies. 

The soil on the Monterey peninsula is mostly sandy and 
in places heavily seasoned with decomposed granite and pine 
needle humus—an ideal soil for many rock plants. Peat moss 
is a modern godsend to the rock gardener and can be abun- 
dantly used upon the average plants, both beneath them and 
on top of them. With a heavy Autumn mulch of old compost 
or leaf mold or peat moss, the rock plants behave as though 
inspired. 

In many parts of southern California, rock gardeners have 
their own problems to work out. They must adapt their 
choice to conditions of intense heat, dry air and, worst of 
all to combat, alkaline water. These conditions will in time 
evolve for southern California a distinct and interesting type 
of rock gardening. 

Owing to the damp air and even and temperate climate 
of coastal central California we are tempted here to dabble 
with those European alpines which are the bait and ambition 
of all amateur rock gardeners and we have a tendency to 
neglect the plants we succeeded with “‘back East.”’ 

The more American gardeners adapt their planting to local 
conditions and introduce into their individual gardens those 
plants which are happiest in the available situation, the more 
they will endow their plots with interest and distinctive value 
and the more instructive will the gardens of the United States 
become both to their countrymen and to visiting garden lovers 
from abroad. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 


Snowdrops Flower in January 


yen. Cyclopedia of Horticulture gives the flowering 
period of snowdrops in the northern states as February 
and March. A friend from England states that large numbers 
of snowdrops push their blooms up through the slushy snow 
throughout the month of February there. For these reasons, I 
was suprised to find, in Massachusetts, on the morning of 
January 21, a plant that had dared to bloom. To protect it 
from the cold, I covered it with a dry magnolia leaf, and late 
that afternoon brought it, plant and all, into a cool room. 
Neither flower nor plant was frozen. The plant lived and 
blossomed for many days. 

Some records which I have made show that snowdrops, 
botanically Galanthus nivalis, were blooming on January 21, 
1929, in the Harvard Botanic Garden, but they were flower- 
ing from dry ground, in a spell when all the snow had melted 
away. Similarly, other records show that on January 28, 
1930, snowdrops were found in numbers, both in a public 
garden and in a private yard, the day when mid-Winter 
snow had thawed away. My records push back the date of 
earliest snowdrops from February to January. Standing 
jauntily with their clusters of pearly white blossoms heauti- 
fied by their green wraps between them, snowdrops are a 
sight to delight anyone. 


Boston, Mass. —Lemon L. Uhl. 
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A small corner in the Rock Garden of Mrs. J. H. Woodruff of Barre, Vt. 
designed and planted by the Mitchell Nurseries. For late summer 
bloom, use Violas plentifully in the Rock Garden 


9000 JERSEY GEM VIOLAS 


Are asleep under the snow at 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


An indispensable Rock Plant, this lovely Viola is about the finest edging plant 
for the Rose Garden, or the Perennial Beds. There is no question about its 
quality; thoroughly tried out in Europe as well as in America, a success every- 
where. 25 cts. each; $2.00 per 12; $18 per 100. 


Send for our free catalog of nearly 1000 varieties of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Perennials, Rock Plants, Ferns, Roses and Fruit Trees. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont, Dept. H 


10% discount on all cash orders received before March 10 














GROW YOUR FAVORITES 


throughout the winter 








The cold, bleak months of Winter need 
not mean the end of the color and fra- 
grance that flowers bring. In your warm, 
bright King Greenhouse you can grow 
your favorite varieties all the year. And 
what a delight it is! 

There’s a curved-eave King Greenhouse 
—graceful, sturdy, serviceable—to meet 
your needs. . . . Send for particulars. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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hen Lilies Bloom 





Gardens never lose their charm 


Where lilies bloom, these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction 
so much sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy Lilies ensures 
your success. Five pages of our 1931 Garden Book are devoted to Hardy 
Lilies and we give a special three-page sheet of cultural directions with 
each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 


that will produce flowers from June until Autumn 


$] 4 COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION$ 750 
(Six of each) (Three of Each) 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
—Red —White —Gold-banded 
L. croceum L. superbum L. speciosum 
—Buff —Orange yellow —Pink 
UR Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and 
Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy 
Perennials. Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for 
our Garden Book. It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F,. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 








Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Mid-Winter Observations 


AY I be permitted to qualify the first of the “Don'ts 

for Window Gardeners” which appeared in the January 

15 issue of Horticulture, namely ‘‘Don’t set pot plants on top 
of radiators even when said radiators have covers’’? 

If sufficiently large pots are used and the plants watered 
daily, the cover of a radiator, while not ideal, serves very well 
for certain plants. Necessity naturally forces us to make the 
best of unfavorable conditions and by transferring most of 
my plants to large pots, to prevent drying out, | have been 
able to keep them in excellent health on top of covered radi- 
ators. Among these plants are the aspidistra, the sansevieria, 
Crassula arborescens (the Chinese rubber plant), the Jeru- 
salem cherry and several varieties of cactus and begonia. 

While speaking of window gardening, I should like to rec- 
ommend some of the tender annuals apparently seldom used 
for this purpose. Lobelia Crystal Palace (dark) and Emperor 
William (light) together with J orenia fournieri kept all our 
south windows gay with a profusion of blue blossoms until 
almost Christmas time, when they succumbed simultaneously 
to an unexpected drop in temperature. These were all well- 
developed plants when brought into the house. 

Schizanthus seedlings potted at the same time are blooming 
now, pink and white, and the African daisy, Arctotis grandis, 
is in bud. Petunias from May-sown seed will bloom in the 
house all Winter, and I have had a fair measure of success 
with leptosiphon. These annuals are all far easier to raise 
from seed than the orthodox house plants, require less expert 
care, and are, unless one has a decided preference for the exotic, 
quite as satisfactory from a decorative standpoint. 

In general I have found that dwarf or low-growing an- 
nuals are better suited for indoor culture than tall, spreading 
ones. Annual larkspur, for instance, blooms freely indoors, 
but its habit of growth seems entirely altered, the side shoots 
inclining to droop and trail when deprived of fresh air. 

If I might be allowed to add one more “‘Don’t’”’ to Mr. 
McGregor’s list, I would say don’t leave tender plants over- 
night on window-sills when the mercury is flirting with the 
zero mark. 

—NMrrs. Alexander Bloch. 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


‘The Chenille Plant in Chicago 


N the January 15 issue of Horticulture an interesting item 
appeared concerning Acalypha hispida, an East Indian 
plant, which is grown in Mrs. H. E. Manville’s greenhouses 
at Pleasantville, N. Y. This plant is an admirable conserva- 
tory subject here in the North, and each year hundreds of 
them are grown at Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, for 
exhibition purposes. The mid-Summer flower and foliage 
show there, commencing in July and continuing through 
August, contains many of these exotics. Because of the curious 
drooping flower spikes, peculiar to this plant, it is commonly 
called ‘“‘the Chenille Plant,’’ and offers no end of interest to 
visitors. 

These plants demand sandy loam as a growing medium, 
with the addition of well-decomposed stable manure, together 
with a fertilizer containing a high percentage of nitrogen. 
Good drainage is essential. They will grow happily in a 
temperature that registers 70 degrees or thereabouts. When 


| pots are completely filled with roots, it is time to give addi- 


tional plant food in the form of a good liquid fertilizer to 
insure long luxuriant inflorescences. In addition to the single 
plants, A. hispida is grown in tree-like forms at the Conserva- 
tory, but this is only possible after the plant has attained 
several years’ growth. Red spider is the insect pest which 
causes most annoyance, but if pains are taken to see that 
plants are freely syringed, this pest may be easily overcome. 


Chicago, III. —Eileen Neuhauser. 
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A Hardy Holly From Japan 


ROWING at the Arnold Arboretum since April, 1919, 
when they were brought here from Japan by the late 
Dr. E. H. Wilson, have been some plants masquerading under 
the name of /lex crenata var. nummularia, or, as it was for- 
merly known, Ilex crenata var. mariesii. The true plant is a 
very tiny shrub that never grows over a foot tall and has 
orbicular foliage. Our plants are at least four feet tall and 
more in diameter with erect and spreading branches which are 
very crowded. The profuse foliage is of a dull shining green 
resembling a boxwood at first glance produced on petioles 
about one-quarter of an inch long. The leaves average three- 
quarters of an inch long and about one-half an inch wide 
turned down at the apex as is the margin throughout. They 
are entire except for a few minute serrations near the tip. 
Black fruit is produced in clusters at the base of the new 
growth and bear from one to three berries on a single stalk 
one-quarter of an inch long. The fruits are the same in 
diameter and even larger where solitary. 
The plants were quite small when they came to us and 
remained slow growing for several years, but now, being 
established, make an average annual growth of six inches. 


They root readily from cuttings in Winter inserted in sand | 
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in a warm house, and a number have been raised from seed | 


to observe results. This plant is much hardier here at Boston 
than Ilex crenata, or any of its other forms, and I have every 
confidence it will in the future prove to be a very desirable 
hedge plant for cold climates. I have seen taller plants of the 
same thing on Long Island, so that others are in cultivation, 
and Mr. Rehder has very appropriately decided to name it Ilex 
crenata var. bullata. 
—wWilliam H. Judd. 

Arnold Arboretum. 


The Culture of Erlangea 


RLANGEA tomentosa bears ageratum-like blooms of a 
lilac color on long cutting stems nearly all Winter. Fur- 
thermore, the shrubby plants are easy to grow, either planted 
out in the conservatory or grown in pots. Even as a house 
plant, this African native does nicely, although the night 
temperature must be kept down to 50 degrees which is 
ordinarily not possible in a steam-heated apartment. 

Cuttings taken in early Spring root easily. They may be 
planted out in the garden, or potted—the pots being plunged 
outside later—where the plants should remain until late 
August or September. Pinching back the shoots once or twice 
during the Summer will make bushier plants. Garden-grown 
plants should be potted for the house in a mixture of loamy 
soil lightened with a little leaf mold, sand and well-rotted 
manure. During the Winter months, new blooms may be 
encouraged by a stimulant of weak liquid manure. One sel- 
dom hears of erlangea being troubled seriously with diseases 
or insect pests. It is, indeed, one of the most reliable sources 
of blue cut flowers for Winter arrangements. 


Preparing Garden Pools for Fish 


i* is well known that all newly built pools must be pro- 
tected with straw or hay for ten days to prevent the 
concrete from drying out, the straw or hay being kept moist. 
New concrete contains alkali and the general rule is to fill 
the pool with water and let it stand for two weeks or longer 








before stocking with plants and fish, as alkali will kill both | 


plants and fish. A surer and quicker way is to fill a pail with 
water, then to dissolve five pounds of coarse salt and to scrub 
the sides and bottom of the pool with a broom. The salt 


bath removes the alkali. Then the salt water may be washed | 


out of the pool with a hose and the pool wili be ready for 
plants and fish. 

—L. C. Mony. 
Waupun, Wis. 





































Easily tamed Wild flowers 


Among the many natives of our woods 
there are some that refuse to feel at 
home when transplanted, while others 
mingle readily with our cultivated gar- 
den inhabitants. We consider the follow- 
ing a real acquisition for any garden: 


Mertensia virginica—the charming Vir- 
ginia Cowslip shown above. Plants vary 
from 12 to 24 inches high and bear lovely 
sprays of flowers, pink while in bud, turn- 
ing blue or white later. Glorious in Tulip 
border or among the Daffodils. Thrives 
readily anywhere. $1 for 5; $1.50 for 10. 


Trilliums—the three-leaved Night Shade, 
are one of the earliest bloomers, and 
among them, Grandiflorum, shown to left, 
is the prettiest. The 2 to 2%4-in. white 
flowers turn to lilac later. Prefers shady, 
moist situation. $1 for 10; $6 for 100. 

Hepaticas—are among the earliest Spring 
flowers, blooming frequently when snow 
still lingers. H. Acutiloba bears white, 
pink or purple flowers. H. Triloba has 
pink and dark purple flowers. Price of 
either variety $1 for 5; $1.50 for 10. 


Special Temptation: Send your check for $5.00 and select any 
items to the amount of $6.00. When taking advantage of this 
offer please mention Horticulture. 








Broad-leaved Evergreens our great Specialty! 


Send today for a copy of our Free Catalog. It will open 
to you vistas of greater gardens made with the choicest 
plant materials nature affords. Our stocks of Rho- 
dodendrons, Laurels, Azaleas and other native 
shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous were never ~~. 
finer. Ask for this stimulating guide to naturalis- 
tic gardens and please mention Horticulture. 


Gillett’s Fern and Flower Farm 5 at 
8 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 7’ i 
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Pyramidal Arborvitae 


Graceful spires of rich dark green, giving height to 
An ideal 
hedging evergreen, making a wall of green that holds 
Perfectly hardy 
and now selling at a price that you can afford to pay. 


foundation plantings or evergreen borders. 
its color well during the Winter. 


Prices for balled and burlapped trees: 


Each 10 100 
18 to24 inches......... $1.50 $13.50 $125.00 
Se SO iacsasss<e 2.25 20.00 180.00 
ee ee 4.00 38.00 350.00 
S CB GeEteee oni cssccccs 5.00 48.00 
-_ 5 0 OR peer 9.50 92.50 
 & . ere 12.00 110.00 


Note: All Spring orders placed and paid for before 
March first are subject to 10% discount. 


We have also, thousands of Hemlock, White Spruce 
and Norway Spruce at very reasonable prices which 
we will gladly quote you. 


And don’t forget to send for our complete 
catalog of Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 


George D. Aiken, Box G, Putney, Vermont 


-“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy”’ 
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HORTICULTURE 


(LL ems 


Gather Information On 
Your Soil Requirements Now 


HERE is a vast difference between 
results secured when ordinary ferti- 
lizers are used in the usual manner, 
and when scientific care is given the soil. 
Fertility is not just a matter of applying 
concentrated fertilizer. It is really more 
dependent upon water, air, sunlight, 
temperature, plant food in the form of 
chemical constituency, soil bacteria and 


soil texture. Therefore the 
more care you give to these 
physical factors, the greater 
will be your soil’s produc- 
tive fertility—its ability to 
digest plant food . . . to 
make it available for plant 
roots... to hold the food 
in solution until it is 
wanted. 


PEAT MOSS 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip, New York, N, Y, 






EFORE starting 

your Spring gar- 

den work, let us 
send you some of this 
information . . . how 
GPM Peat Moss 
achieves most of these 
physical soil condi- 
tions . . . how DRI- 
CONURE — Nature’s Own Fertilizer, 
supplies the rest. DRICONURE is a 
good old friend—in a new form. It is 
a peat moss-cow manure bedding, spe- 
cially processed. As you know cow 
manure has produced the most satisfac 
tory all around fertilizer results for gen- 
erations. In DRICONURE it is de- 
hydrated and pulverized... free of weed 
seeds and odor . . . just teeming with 
beneficial soil bacteria and healthy or- 
ganic plant food. Let us send you bro- 
chures about both of these vital soil im- 
provers. After reading them you will be 
in possession of special knowledge which, 
if applied to your garden, will secure 
greatly improved results next year. These 
brochures are both free for the asking. 
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Jean Cumming 


September. Best of the whites. 


R. Marion Hatton. Bright canary- 
yellow flowers in profusion 
from late September. Excel- 
lent fer massing. < 

Frances Whittlesey. 
Bronze and garnet, 
making a gorgeous 
show all through 
October. A de- 
cided novelty. 





Asters 


>= 


tember a mass of golden SS 
yellow flowers in long > 
sprays. Superb for cutting. @Z# 
Skylands Queen. Light blue % 
flowers cover the plant from late 
August to October. A distinct type 


of Hardy Aster. 


mend without reservation. 


New Hemerocallis 


Goldeni. A new Day Lily with golden 
orange flowers in early July. Vigorous 


New Chrysanthemums 


L Pure white flowers 
often 3 inches across. Blooms in mid- 

























+ 
Hybridus luteus. In —Ws Shy) 
late August and Sep- IW 
Ni 
Si 
j ground-covers; thrives in sun or 


faint yellow eye. A new variety 

blooming freely in spring and late 

summer. 

Jersey Jewel. Pure violet-blue flowers in 
early spring and late summer, 


Maid of Athens. Rose-pink flowers in 
late September. Wonderfully free 
blooming. A variety that we recom- 


in habit; effective in color. 


J. A. Crawtord. Brilliant apricot 
h and cadmium-yellow. Begins to 
bloom in June, continuing 
until late July. 
Lemona. A delightful 
shade of pale lemon- 
yellow. Free bloom- 
ing and vigorous 
growing. One of 
our best. 





mys 
s\.\\ ¥ 
CSe Violas 


Rosina. New. A true 
Z Violet, with fragrant 

Pink flowers in spring and 
in autumn. Splendid for 
rock-gardens, borders, or 


shade. 
Jersey Belle. Clear mauve, with 





Box B 





I edition) describes and pictures many other 
- : é ; and novel Perennials, including the noted 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy, Hardy Phlox, Gaillardia President Hoover, new Garden Pinks, 
The catalogue also includes old-fashioned flowers, shrubs, roses, and trees. A 

copy of the catalogue will be mailed on request to those who are interested FREE. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Bristol’s New Catalogue ‘193 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Four Worthwhile Aethionemas 

HE order of crucifers furnishes some of the very best of 

the rock plants including arabis, aubrietia, erysimum and 
alyssum, but it produces no genus more perfectly fitted to the 
sunny rock garden nor more lovely when well grown than 
the aethionemas. I would say that strictly speaking the plants 
are little shrubs for they are quite woody at the base and they 
are all evergreens. 

Few rock garden plants show their real charm until they 
are well enough developed to have their characteristic habit 
which in most instances is a broad cushion, and this is espe- 
cially true of aethionemas. The second year from a fair-sized 
plant should always give this and when that time comes they 
are all most charming subjects fit to be numbered with the 
ten or 12 very best rock plants. If a search is made of cata- 
logues, either European or American, as well as of reference 


works, about ten names will be found. Of these one can select 
four as both strictly valuable and clearly distinct. 

A. gtandiflorum makes a shrubby mass a foot or so high 
when in flower and its brilliant rose-pink flowers make a 
most delightful mass. Out of bloom it is not as attractive as 
either of the following. 

A. coridifolium may also be found as A. persicum and on 
the whole is the gem of the set. Out of bloom it makes a 
prostrate little shrub well furnished with bluish green foliage 
and quite attractive without flowers. It produces an abundant 
crop of flowers rather to the salmon-pink in the type although 
there is a form possibly given specific rank by some in which 
with identical foliage the flowers are more to a rose-pink. 

A. pulchellum is rather like the last but more open and 
forms a larger but not quite so attractive clump. Its flowers 
are deep rose. There is another form of garden origin called 
Warley hybrids. I have had one under that name but it is 
not clearly distinguishable from A. pulchellum. 

Then there is A. kotschyi. In habit it greatly suggests a 
tiny prostrate juniper—a most delightful little cushion of a 
type that every rock garden needs. The flowers are pale rosy 
pink and not nearly as pretty as in A. coridifolium but the 
habit atones for much. 

I mention A. diastrophis, A. saxatile and one or two more 
only to say that they are comparatively not worth while. 
There is the name A. schistosum, but if one can tell the plant 
from A. coridifolium, he is more observing than I. 


—Carl Purdy. 


| Ukiah, Calif. 


Experience With Double Marigolds 


N the January 15 issue of Horticulture, under the title 
“The Novelties of 1931,’’ a California seedsman was given 
the credit of originating a strain of marigolds which comes 
100 per cent double. For the past three years I have been 
growing marigolds which answer this description, the blooms 
being as large as oranges. The plants grow about 30 inches 
high and are very free-flowering. I do not know who origi- 
nated these marigolds but I bought the seeds from a Boston 
firm and they are listed in its catalogue under the names 
Sunburst Lemon and Sunburst Orange. I think these varieties 
should be in every garden. 
—W. W. Gallagher. 
Littleton, N. H. 








IRIS DELPHINIUMS GLADIOLUS 


Will brighten your gardens more than six months of the year and remain a 
leasant memory till they come again. For $5.00 I will send 15 Iris, 12 Delphin- 
ums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glads all choice named varieties, but not labeled. 
a ng at ~~ A ~ bags nen _ ——— $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected 
ooms, large pkt., c. none o e@ above appeals, may I send catalogue, 
hoping that I may have something that will. ” P wad - 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Tel. 1171 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1931 


Bulb Conference in Washington 


CONFERENCE to determine the desirability of any 

change in the present regulations concerning the im- 
portation and interstate transportation of narcissus bulbs was 
held by the Plant Quarantine and Control Administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture in the audito- 
rium of the National Museum, Washington, D. C., at 10 
a.m., January 29, 1931. The hearing was attended by more 
than 100 people, practically all of them representatives of the 
bulb-purchasing interests of Oregon, Washington, California, 
Florida, South Carolina, Virginia and Long Island. 

In opening the conference, Dr. Lee A. Strong, chairman 
of the board, read a statement setting forth the present regula- 
tions and the need of considering from time to time changes, 
and he emphasized in quite forceful language that plant 
quarantines were enacted only for protection from insects and 
plant diseases and that no person had any right to assume that 
they were concerned with eliminating foreign competition in 
the manner of tariff regulations. He said that no person was 
authorized to enter into the business of growing any crop 
because of the tariff protection which might be incidental to 
quarantine regulations. Nevertheless, practically all the speak- 
ers emphasized the fact that any letting-down of the present 
quarantine would bring destructive competition and thereby 
jeopardize their investments. 

Many speakers predicted that under the present careful 
system of sterilization these pests will be totally wiped out in 
many of the producing sections. The New York State in- 
spector was particularly emphatic as to the possibilities of 
entirely controlling these pests and equally emphatic in stat- 
ing that no more pests had come in under the special permit 
system of the past five years. 

Consumers of bulbs apparently did not have enough inter- 
est to be represented in large numbers at the hearings and in 
view of the forceful demands of the senators and congressmen 
from the districts affected it would seem most unlikely that 
the Plant Quarantine and Control Administration can at 
present make any change in the direction of liberalizing the 
importation of bulbs. 


The Campanula Piperi Tangle 


CAN add a little to Miss Kauser’s notes on Campanula 

pipert (Horticulture, January 15). The confusion is in 
part my fault. A few years ago a firm near Portland, Ore., 
offered me C. piperi and I listed it, using their description, 
which is of a rotundifolia type. Later a correspondent in the 
North called my attention to the fact that C. piperi was a 
tiny sub-alpine and that mine could not be correct. I 
referred this to the firm which had supplied me and they in 
turn renamed the plant that they had campanula Olympus. 
Note that this name is a garden and not a botanical name. 
Campanula Olympus is a really good thing. It is clearly 
closely related to C. rotundifolia and I would say that it is 
one of its forms. The bells are broader and larger. 





A correspondent who knows C. piperi well in its native | 
home in the Olympus mountains in Washington, says that | 


it grows in the crevices between rocks there, the little colonies 
following the crevices much as we see some of the tiny Euro- 
pean sorts pictured. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 








LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. | 


| 
| 
| 
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WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


| Don’t allow insect pests to destroy the hard work of 
| long months. Protect your plants, shrubbery and 
| flowers by the use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, ‘“The 
} Insecticide Supreme.”’ 


Recommended by Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


WILSON’S SCALE-O ... the powerful dormant spray. Kills Scale insects 
and eggs, also Aphis eggs—-even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold water, 
covers rapidly and evenly. .. . Highly effective, inexpensive ... some- 
thing the grower of fruit trees cannot do without. 1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 
$9.00, 10 gallons $15.00 . . . and worth much more! 


WILSON’S AWINC 
(Pyrethrum Spray) 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM spray. Easily 
controls both sucking and chewing insects of the more resistant type 
such as Japanese Beetle, Mexican Bean Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, 
Rose Chafer and Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly and many others. Complete, requiring only a dilution 
with water. 














Dept. E 2 
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The Successfully 
Transplanted Tree 


is the tree that has taken root firmly in its new 
location; that shows immediate signs of healthy 
growth; the tree that acts and lives as though it 


“belongs” in its new home. 
Only skill, experience and fine equipment can 
insure such results, and it is these that we 
place at your disposal. 
Write for No 


Booklets Obligation 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 





Portland, Me. 





Tel. Aspinwall 0979 and 0940 Tel. Forest 4212 


22 Monument Square 








Gardening Exclusively 


“I greatly enjoy your maga- 
zine, and am happy to find 
a gardening publication not 
preponderantly dealing with 
interiors and exteriors of 
houses instead of gardens.” 


—J. F. G., Minn. 


If you too would enjoy a magazine 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to garden- 
ing, edited by the Secretary of the 
National Association of Gardeners, 
send $1 for a Trial Subscription, 7 
months. Or $2 for full year, plus 
current number, 13 in all. 


Gardeners Chronicle 


» 322-4 Fifth Avenue, New York City 4 
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Better Flower Seeds 
for 1931 


Each item fully described in our 
new catalogue soon off the press. 
Be sure to send for copy. It’s free, 


of course! 
Pkt. 

ANCHUSA, Blue Bird ......... $3.35 
ASTER, California Sunshin 

4 colors or mized .....cccccce +25 
CARNATION, Allwoodii alpinus . .50 
CARNATION, Chabaud’s Giants 

6 colors OF MIMOE .ccccccccce 25 
Wrexham Strain . .50 


DELP 
World’s Finest Mixture 
Blackmore & Langdon's .... .50 
GAILLARDIA, Burgundy 
aE -50 
GODETIA, + aaa 
witnales Ere 35 
seu, Giant Imperial es 
MECONOPSIS, -50 
NICOTIANA, Crimson Bedder ... .50 


PETUNIA, Balcony, Star of remmeen 
Violet, white star 


ee 


I Bl ad oe be 7 
POPPY NUDICAULE, Aureum .. .25 
Cconara Pinks ...... ; 25 
DEEL cccccecses -50 
SCABIOSA caucasica, 
a sw «04 8 Wie 85 
ID. Stark’s — — 
SWEET WIVELSFIELD ....... -50 
WALLFLOWER, _ Early 
Wonder, PFEMTOSO ...ccccccce -50 
ZINNIA, Picotee De ere .25 
ZINNIA, Gold Medal pahtia 
Flowered, —— Pn sess @ 25 
osa, pink .... = 
Youn, errr 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


TIGRIDIAS 


The very showiest of summer flowering bulbs 
and most easily grown. Plant in early Spring, 
but order now to insure finest bulbs. 











The pink Tigridias, T. Pavonia Rosea in extra 
fine bulbs at 20 cts. each, $2 per doz., postpaid. 
T. Pavonia in a fine mixture of yellow and scar- 
let at same price. 


CARL PURDY, Box 108, Ukiah, California 





Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the Spring. 
Field dug plants, $3 per 12; 32-inch 
pots, $4 per 12; $30 per 100 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





Our Catalog, with Supplement, lists 
Haberlea, Phlox Adsurgens, 


Campanula Piperi & Raineri 


32 Var. Saxifraga, 22 Var. and Species 
Viola, 21 Var. Sempervivum. 


FREE Upon Request 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 





Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 
THE NEW VIOLET 
ad ost Lad > 
Plants} $35 for 100 
AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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Pot-Grown Gentians From Seed 


TTEMPTS for six years to grow fringed gentians, either 
by sowing the seeds in the open ground, or by allowing 

the plants to self-sow, proved so discouraging that in Sep- 
tember, 1928, I purchased a few plants in bud and set them 
out in the garden, tending them carefully, with the intention 


of trying another way. From these plants I obtained seeds of 


good quality. I had the good fortune also, to obtain seeds 
of high fertility from another source. 

All the growing plants that I had obtained for seeding 
purposes had been growing in sphagnum moss, imbedded in 
clumps of garden soil. For this reason, I sowed my seeds in a 
mixture that was one-half sifted sphagnum moss, one-quarter 
granulated peat moss, and one-quarter garden loam, and 
sowed them in self-moistening containers, such as I described 
in Horticulture of January 15, 1929, but with this difference, 
that I sowed them only around the edge of the pot saucers, 
leaving the center unsown, for the diameter of fully an inch. 

The saucer of seeds was frozen till stiff, and thawed out 
slowly in a cool place. The pots were then placed in a light 
but not sunny place, until the seeds began to sprout. After 
that time, they were kept in east windows during the early 
morning hours, and in windows facing the west during the 
afternoons. They must never stand in water, and they must 
never be allowed to dry out. 

After the second pair of leaves had formed, I shifted the 
tiny plants into two and one-quarter inch pots, preparing 
fresh soil in the same proportions as before. For yet another 
month I kept them under glass, using percolator tops as 


coverings. These covers fit the small pots well, but not closely | 
enough to exclude all air. From then on, I watered them each | 


day, by pouring water in a tiny stream around the edges of 
the pots. The leaves of these young plants are very sensitive, 
and they rot easily; dryness and hot sunshine shrivel them, 
and they dislike water on their stalks. A soil of light humus 
like the soil of the woods, quickly proves fatal, through 
decay of the roots. 

At the end of the third month, the plants needed fertilizer. 
Boiled sheep manure is the perfect stimulus for gentians, 
““‘poiled’’ so that more of it may safely be used, and also 
because it does not produce worms or other insects which are 


especially to be guarded against while the plants must be | 


kept in the house. I used sheep manure in the proportion of 


one-sixth the amount of soil. Bone meal, which I tried out | 


thoroughly, acted too slowly and clogged the soil. 


When the third pair of leaves had formed, I began to | 


remove the glass coverings at night, and soon dispensed with 
them altogether. About May 1, I shifted them into paper 
pots and set them out in coldframes. Later in the Summer, 
lath boxes were used. 


The soil in the coldframes was light with rotted sods, but | 


sphagnum moss was no longer required. Instead, the soil was 
mixed with a liberal supply of granulated peat moss. Gentians 
in this heavier soil are transplanted at much greater risk, and 
they do not like to have their fine top roots disturbed by the 


cultivation which is so helpful to most cultivated plants. Give | 


them an eastern exposure, and water by thorough sprinkling. 
Worcester, Mass. —Evangeline N. Hedden. 


When Crassula Branches Droop 


The branches of my 12-year-old crassula are withering and drooping. | 


What can be done about it? It has bloomed once. 

A common mistake in the growing of cacti and succulents 
is that they are not given enough light, sun and air. It is 
especially important that they get sufficient air circulation. 
When a crassula starts to droop, it should be put in the sun- 


| niest window possible and given plenty of fresh air. In the 


Spring, trim off all the drooping branches and set the plant 


in a semi-shady place out of doors. With this treatment, it | 
will send out new strong upright shoots and regain its former | 


vigor. 
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Rhododendrons 


NATIVES—Three Varieties 


Kalmia Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 
Azaleas in Variety 
Pieris floribunda 
Leucothoe catesbaei 


Send list of wants stating varieties, 
quantity and size for price. 


Catalog on Request 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
47 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Rhododendron Species 


We offer a number of the newer Chinese 
and other species to those interested, 
Send for special list. Our general list 
also contains items not generally offered, 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 





NEW ROSES, GRAPES 
SHRUBS Your yard made 
* more beautiful 
with new Roses and Shrubs; 
your garden more profitable : 
with Grapes and Small Fruits. Hub- 
bard’s vigorous rooted plants are 
priced economically—you can save 


money. Our new catalogue is ready. 
Write today for a free copy. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 128, FREDONIA, NEW YORK 












JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


| Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 
| Specialists in 


NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
Send for List 


| LE-MAC Nurseries 


Hampton Virginia 





“Trees Are Friends” 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 


Long Distance, Neperville | No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Est. 1866 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 











Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


for Rockeries and every little nook. Seed 
| of many varieties of those wonderful flow- 
' ers, including Colorado Blue Columbine, 

Indian Paint Brush and many others. 


Packet 35c; 4 pkts. $1. A 35c 
pkt. of Colorado Blue Spruce 
FREE. One pkt. of this Colorado 
Blue Spruce seed included free 
with each dollar order of above. 


Order Now — Catalog Free 


MARTIN J. CULLEN 
4575 Wyandot Street Denver, Colorado 


F 
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Buckwheat 
Hulls 


Rosarians find Buckwheat Hulls ex- 
tremely well fitted to the demands of 
the rose garden. In the book “How to 
Grow Roses” the dictum is laid down 
“Mulches should be porous, to allow 
rainwater and liquid manure to pass 
through. They should be pleasing to 
look at, and permanent enough not to 
wash or blow away.” 


And the same authorities say:— 

“Buckwheat Hulls make an excellent 
mulch, They are darker = color than peat 
and allow rainwater ay through 
quickly to the soil. The  * are easy to 
put on the beds and are always loose. 
Strangely enough, they do not blow away.” 

Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are not 
mentioned in “How to Grow Roses” — 
but they meet all these demands. 

Full information and prices fur- 
nished on request. 


Dayton Milling Company 
810 Main Street 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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Put it to 
the test! 


Use a bag of this complete 
fertilizer and plant food on 
some 


ROSES, CARNATIONS, 
or SWEET PEAS 


and compare results with 
your present formula. 


Write for 
information 
and price, 


Independent 
Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar St. 
Phila., Pa. 














“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of-the ‘‘cream" of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Pair Lawn, N. J. 





NURSERY SEEDS 


Our 1931 list of seeds of Forest Plants, 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, comprising 
1004 items, bey A bv read = end of Janu- 
yen For those in a@ special list of 

alea and Rhododendron seed is issued. 
wasn Seeds of Azal Rhododen- 
cen, Cotoneaster, Taxus and other rare 
items, also of Japanese Barberry. 


F. W. Schumacher, Horticaltarist 


P. 0. Box 
Jamaica Plain ene Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 
The Neglected Gooseberry 


HE gooseberry is a fruit whose merits for the home garden 

and local market are not fully appreciated, and in recent 
years its culture has been on the wane. Its ease of culture, the 
small amount of space the plants occupy, and the delicious 
culinary preparations which may be made from the fruit 
invites consideration. They may be grown in shady corners, 
on the north sides of fences or under trees, thus permitting 
complete utilization of a limited garden area. The plants are 
very hardy, disease and insect pests may be controlled readily, 
and heavy annual crops are the rule. The disfavor into which 
gooseberries have fallen is due partly to the practice of mar- 
keting the fruit green, and to the poor varieties available 
from nurseries. Until one is acquainted with the Poorman 
he does not realize how delicious a gooseberry may be. 

Their culture is simple. Plant strong, one- or two-year-old 
plants in the Fall, or as early as possible in the Spring, since 
the plants start growth very early. Gooseberries respond 
quickly to available plant food, and the soil should be well 
enriched with manure. If this is not available use fertilizers 
containing nitrogen and potash. Since the plants are rather 
shallow rooted, it is highly desirable that the soil be mulched 
to conserve moisture and keep the surface cool. For this pur- 
pose lawn clippings, strawy manure or other mulching mate- 
rials commonly used in gardens will be suitable. The best 
fruit is borne on the two- and three-year-old wood, and the 
aim in pruning should be to maintain an abundant supply of 
young wood. All wood over three years of age should be 
removed as well as short, weak canes, leaving six or eight 
strong shoots according to the vigor of the bush. 

Downing and Houghton are in every nursery catalogue 
and are mentioned here only to condemn them. Poorman is 
by far the best red variety because of the vigorous, healthy 
and productive plants and the large, bright red fruits with the 
highest quality of any gooseberry. It is the only variety that 
may be called a dessert fruit. Fredonia is a very large, dark 
red sort, ripening a week later than Poorman, and Chautau- 
qua is the best green-fruited variety. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


A Pastel Complex Victim 


FTER reading the article in the January 15 number of 
Horticulture, signed C. W. Wood, entitled ‘“The Bug- 
aboo of Color,” in which he said, “‘we suffer with anaemia 
caused by an overdose of pastel shades,’’ I want to confess to 
having been, at one time, a victim of the ‘“‘pastel complex.” 
Indeed, I had such a virulent case of ‘‘pastels,’’ that I became 
almost violent at the sight of red oriental poppies or Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, blooming in the same garden with pinks, 
blues and yellows. Even though I have recovered from my 
malady, I still hold that one must use the strong as well as 
the lighter shades along the same color harmony. 

I have established character in my garden by making the 
following changes: among the Spring edgings of narcissi, in 
the pale creams and yellows, the pale pinks of early tulips, the 
white of arabis and the pale lavender and blue of the dwarf 
irises, I now joyously flaunt clumps of the flame-colored 
De Wet tulip and the rosy henna of Thomas Moore, bloom- 
ing at the same time. 

It is the same with mid-Summer and later bloom. Whereas 
I had always shied at mixed colors in zinnias, invariably 
buying only the pale shades, now that I am anaemic no 
more, my mid-season senses revel in the gorgeous rose color 
of Miss Wilmott and Exquisite (zinnia) with accentuating 
clumps of the phlox Thor and Commander (Von Hinden- 
burg), the latter a brilliant deep crimson with darker eye. 
I still squirm, however, when I am confronted by brick-red, 
deep rose and yellows in mixture. 


Cranford, N. J. —DMinnie Lincoln Hansel. 
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Books by 


ERNEST H. 
WILSON 


Aristocrats of the Trees 


Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the 
poetry and the personality of trees will find 
their imagination fired by this great master- 
piece. De luxe format. Quarto size, 66 
ee Boxed $15.00 


Aristocrats of the Garden 
Indispensable to all who would garden 
wisely and surround themselves with the 
best in shrub, herb and vine. 27 illustra- 
DT OC bre be Kane meee 64 5 $5.00 


More Aristocrats of 
the Garden 


This volume adds hundreds of new Aristo- 
crats available for American gardens. 43 
NT i ee a nae $5.00 


China—Mother of Gardens 


The fascinating account of Dr. Wilson's 
extensive travels in hitherto little explored 
western China, and from which he culled 
the horticultural treasures of the Flowery 
Kingdom. De luxe format. Octavo size, 
ee $10.00 


Plant Hunting 


The thrilling story of Dr. Wilson's seven 
plant hunting trips to Africa, the Tropics, 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, East Indies and other lands. 
Two volumes, 128 illustrations. 

Boxed $15.00 


THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FORCING 


Gladiolus Bulbs Now Ready 


ALICE TIPLADY, orange $15 per 1,000 
LAVENDER BEAUTY 15 per 1,000 
ETHELYN, golden yellow 20 per 1,000 


BEATRICE GARDENS 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


of Distinction. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LIST OF 
PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS 
now ready. 


630 S. Main St., SHARON, MASS. 


PORT-ROSE 


Heavenly Blue Morning Glory Seed 











True early blooming sort. Bloom in 
our garden from July 21 until frost. 


Packets 25c, 35c, and 50c 


PORT-ROSE GARDEN 
404 West Stephenson Street, Freeport, Ill. 





Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory Seeds 


25c per packet, 5 for $1.00 
Alpine Plants for the Rock Garden 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 


















CLASSIFIED 





Wanted, horticulturist and landscape ex- 
perienced, single man, 8 months’ work, 
private estate. Particulars and wages in 
first letter. Carl Krug, 2718 Woodburn 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TWENTY-FIVE % DISCOUNT off 
the list. Send for it. The Best for the 
Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 
24, Mass. 





BLIGHT PROOF CHESTNUT TREES. 
Write for booklet. Sunny Ridge Nursery, 
Round Hill, Va. 





Garden Books, Old and New, compiled by 
Mary Evans. Published by The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch; aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Field work with executive responsibility in 
horticultural organization wanted by uni- 
versity graduate. Successful writer and 
speaker; free to travel; drives own car; 
accustomed to country living; varied prac- 
tical experience. Address C. W., Care of 
“Horticulture.’’ Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Secretary: A woman, would like a posi- 
tion with a landscape architect, architect, 
or someone particularly interested in gar- 
dens or horticulture. In or near Boston. 
Seven years’ experience as secretary to a 
landscape architect. Unusual references. 
B. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener’s assistant, single, wants outside 
or greenhouse work. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 
D. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Assistant gardener wants work on estate. 
Experienced in tree repair work, grafting. 
pruning, trimming, care of lawns and 
shrubs. Married, one child. Good refer- 
ences. C. BE. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Woman horticulturist, trained and experi- 
enced, desires situation in nursery, com- 
mercial greenhouse, or on private estate. 
Experienced in raising and care of rock 
plants. Best of references. G. G., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young single man, American, wants job. 
Several years experience in greenhouse 
work. Specialty roses. Address Robert M. 
Macfarlane, Durham, N. H. 





Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all greenhouse and outside work. 
Best of references. S. H., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’ Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, 30 years of age, experi- 

enced in floriculture and outside work. 

Suburbs of Philadelphia preferred. F. J., 

i of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
oston. 





Gardener’s assistant, greenhouse and out- 
side upkeep on private estate. Age 20. 
Protestant. References. L. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Anderson, A. J. (White Bear Lake, Minn.) 
“1931 price list from the home of the world’s finest glads.” 
Barr & Son. ( 11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London.) 
“1931 Vegetable seeds and flower seeds of highest quality.” 
Blossfeld, Robert. (94 Neue Koenigstr., Potsdam, Germany.) 
(Seeds, greenhouse plants, alpines, perennials, etc.) 
Breck, Joseph & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) 
“1931 Everything for farm, garden and lawn.” 
Bunyard, Geo. & Co., Ltd. (Maidstone, England.) 
“A selected list of hardy flowering plants for borders, rock and 
water gardens.” 
Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. 
“Burpee’s annual garden book, 1931. 
bulbs and plants.” 
Burrell, D.V. Seed Growers Co. (Rocky Ford, Colo.) 
“Burrell’s better seeds for 1931.” (Flower and vegetable seeds.) 
Colorado Seed Co. (1515 Champa St., Denver, Colo.) 
“Price list and cultural suggestions, 1931.” (Flower and vegetable 
seeds, roses, evergreens, shrubs, vines, fruits, garden requisites, 


etc.) 
(Norwich, England.) 


(Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Vegetable and flower seeds, 


Daniels Bros. Ltd. 
“Spring 1931. Illustrated guide for amateur gardeners.” (Orna- 
mental and fruit trees and shrubs, vegetables and flower seeds.) 
Dickson & Robinson Ltd. (Cathedral St., Manchester, England.) 
“Beautiful flowers, significant vegetables, everything for the gar- 
den, spring 1931.” 
Dobbie & Co. (Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
“Spring 1931.” (Vegetable and flower seeds.) 
Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Dreer’s garden book 1931.” (Vegetable and flower seeds, roses, 
greenhouse plants, perennials, shrubs, garden requisites, etc.) 
DeGiorgi Bros. Co. (Council Bluffs, Iowa.) 
“1931 novelties and specialties; special offer to vegetable and flower 
growers.” 
Fancher Creek Nurseries. (P. O. Drawer 1310, Fresno, Calif.) 
“1931 catalogue.” 
Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Garden annual 1931.” (Vegetable and flower seeds, trees and 
shrubs, hardy vines, etc.) 
Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Calif.) 
“1931.” (Ornamental trees and shrubs, perennials, a nut and fruit 
department, etc.) 
Gillet, Howard. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) 
“Gladiolus beautiful.” 
Gottschall, Roy. (210 Summit St., Marion, Ohio.) 
“Trises, ‘The Rainbow’s Rival.’ A select list of the finest old and 
new varieties and the best of the rare novelties.” 
Grey, Thomas J. Co. (16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Spring 1931.” (Vegetable and flower seeds, perennials, bulbs, 
evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, tools, etc.) 
Hastings, H.G., Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) 
“Hastings’ seeds, spring 1931.” (Vegetable and flower seeds, plants, 
bulbs, etc.) 
Heaton, Foss, Glad Gardens. (Creston, Iowa.) 
“1931 glad guide describing a few glad beauties with comments.” 
Heinemann, F.C. (Erfurt, Germany.) 
“1931 List of the world’s most famous unrivalled flower and vege- 
table seeds from Erfurt.” 
Herbst Bros. (92 Warren St., N.Y. City.) 
“Seeds 1930.” 
Ingwersen, W.E.Th. Ltd. 
England.) 
“A list of hardy and alpine plants, 1930-31.” 
Kingsley, W.H. (Eden Gladiolus Gardens, Hayward, Calif.) 
“Gladiolus and iris, 1931.” 
Kunderd, A.E. (Goshen, Ind.) 
“1931.” (Gladioli. Flower seed department.) 
Maule, Wm. Henry. (Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Maule’s seed book, 1931.” (Flower and vegetable seeds, peren- 
nials, shrubs, roses, bulbs and roots, fruits.) 


(Sharpthorne, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
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SECRETARY SEEKS POSITION 


The former secretary to the director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden desires a 
position which calls for a _ thoroughly 
trained man who is familiar with plant 
names. The best of references. Address 
$2, Care of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachnu.- 
setts Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Young woman, graduate landscape archi- 
tect, would like opportunity to take charge 
of office for landscape architect or nursery 
firm; 12 years’ practical business experi- 
ence; also field and drafting work. Mod- 
erate salary, Eastern, middle western or 
southern location. M. C. M., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young lady, 22 years of age desires posi- 
tion in flower shop, greenhouse, or on pri- 
vate estate. Experience for five summers 
on private estate, also greenhouse and 
floral arrangement. Studied landscape gar- 
dening at Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. Excellent references. R. V. E,, 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





A woman, trained in all branches of horti- 
culture and landscape architecture seeks 
position as caretaker and gardener on a 
small place. Capable of designing and 
es perennial, rose and rock gardens, 

oderate salary. References. F. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener. Married, 
excellent health, no children. American 
training, with an extensive practical ex- 
perience in growing all kinds of fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, shrubs, ornamental and 
evergreen, all varieties of roses. Will go 
anywhere, place with cottage preferred, 
best of references. 8S. L. A., Care of 
oo” Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener’s assistant, experienced in green- 
house and outside upkeep of private estate. 
Single. Aged 43 years. References. Address 
O. R., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Competent greenhouse man and gardener, 
who understands all kinds of propagating 
and grafting, desires position. References, 
D. F. B., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Chauffeur, general man, vegetables, flow- 
ers, grounds, heaters, etc. Temperate, 
single, middle age. Protestant. In or 
near Boston, Address, 8S. E. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Young lady, 21 years of age, desires posi- 
tion in flower shop. Graduate, two-year 
course in floriculture at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and one-year course 
at Cornell. Several months’ experience in 
selling and flower arrangement. Best of 
references. D. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Landscape Architect wishes to give full 
time to development of large country estate 
where considerable work is contemplated. 
Specialist in country estate design, devel- 
opment and maintenance. W. G., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 














Gardener wants position. Age 43, married, 
two grown up children. Experienced in all 
branches of greenhouse and private estate 
work. Very good grower. Best of refer- 
ences. H. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 





Experienced horticulturist and gardener. 
25 years of age. Expert in all kinds of 
plant propagation, also construction work 
(carpenter, mason and painter). Swedish 
born. Best references. Borge Johnson, Box 
441, Greenwich, Connecticut. 





Single, young man desires gardener’s pos!- 

tion. Has had experience in different 

branches of horticulture. Graduate of 2- 

year course at Massachusetts Agricultural 

College. Can furnish references. 8. BE. ©. 

Cove of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
oston. 





Landscape Architect wishes position with 
established firm. Experienced in sales, de- 
sign and construction. . W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





